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The Influence of Depression Upon American Opinion, 
1857-1859 


I 


N August 26, 1857, just two days after the New York branch of 
the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company suspended payment, 
the New York Herald predicted that the financial difficulties then begin- 
ning were certain to acquire the proportions of a great crisis. It boasted, 
moreover, that it had foreseen and warned of this impending calamity 
for the preceding twelve months, but its warnings had been spurned.’ 
The Herald’s vaunted prescience perhaps stemmed chiefly from the 
long-standing prejudice of its publisher, James Gordon Bennett, against 
the operations of speculators in Wall Street. As early as 1854, when the 
speculative boom in railroad stocks was halted by a sharp decline of 
prices, the Herald had predicted the imminent approach of a crisis, one 
that would mark the end of the current “Fitful Spasmodic System’ of 
American business. During the winter of 1854-1855 business stagnated, 
unemployment increased greatly, and there was considerable distress 
and popular unrest, especially in New York City. Here was an advance 
view, as it were, of the pattern of depression which was to develop 
in 1857.* 

Although the anticipated crisis of 1854 did not completely materialize, 
the financial situation remained feverish between 1854 and 1857; indeed, 
according to William Graham Sumner, “there is no real interval between 
the two.” Railroad stock prices failed to recover, and speculation was 


1 New York Herald, August 26, 27, September 4, 1857; see also G. F. Train, Young 
America in Wall Street (New York, 1857), viii. 

2 New York Herald, January 4, 6, February 25, 1855; New York Tribune, October 25, 
December 6, 18, 1854; see the Twelfth Annual Report of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor (New York, 1855), 20 ff. 

3'W. G. Sumner, A History of Banking in the United States (New York, 1896), 424. 
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“bearish.’’ Wholesale commodity prices, on the other hand, were but 
little affected in 1854 and resumed their upward course, partly under 
the stimulus of the special demand created by the Crimean War (1854- 
1856). They reached a peak in the early summer of 1857; then the 
decline began, and it was greatly accelerated as the financial crisis 
developed between August and October.* 

The crisis proper, according to the contemporary reviewer, passed 
through three stages. First “scouted as a panic, senseless and causeless,”’ 
it was then discussed “under the name of a pressure,” and “at length 
arrived at the dignity and importance of a crisis.”” The initial panic was 
precipitated by the failure of the Ohio Life Insurance Company to meet 
its New York obligations, which “struck on the public mind like a 
cannon shot.” Panic spread as the banks called their loans, and depositors 
withdrew their funds. The crisis culminated on October 13, when the 
New York City banks decided to suspend specie payments. Their exam- 
ple was quickly followed by virtually all the other banks of the country.° 

The crisis not only demonstrated the dominant place which New 
York had acquired in the nation’s business; it also exposed the essential 
weaknesses of the imperfectly coordinated financial system which had 
grown up around the New York City banks. Much of the blame for 
the panic was somewhat superficially placed upon the use made of the 
still novel instrument of the electric telegraph, particularly upon the 


* The contrasting trends of commodity and stock prices between 1854 and 1857 are 
illustrated statistically in W. B. Smith and A. H. Cole, Fluctuations in American Busi- 
ness, 1790-1860 (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), 93 ff., 108 ff. The Index Table of Railroad 
Stock Prices on page 184 reveals, for example, that by the end of 1854 the index was 
down to 67 from the base of 100 for 1853. It hovered at that level until July 1857, when 
it declined further, and was down to 39 by October. The index remained in the neighbor- 
hood of 50 for more than two years thereafter. Wholesale commodity prices, however, 
continued to rise after 1854, reaching a high peak of 133 in the summer of 1857 (the 
index being based on the average for the decade 1848-1858 as 100). This index did not 
decline sharply until October, and by the end of the year was down to 108. It was to 
hover at or below 100 until late in 1861 (table at page 167). See, however, W. T. 
Hutchinson, Cyrus H. McCormick (New York, 1935), II, 75, for the report that grain 
prices began to decline in 1856, after the conclusion of the Crimean War, and that poor 
crops and poor prices kept the West in a state of depression for several years thereafter. 

5 Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine (January 1858), XX XVIII, 100. 

6 J. S. Gibbons, The Banks of New York and the Panic of 1857 (New York, 1858), 
344 ff. The banks of Philadelphia and Baltimore had already suspended specie payments 
on September 24 and 25; and, after October 16, the only exception to the general bank 
suspension were the banks of Kentucky and five of the nine banks of New Orleans (C. F. 
Dunbar, “The Crisis of 1857,” in Economic Essays, New York, 1904, 280, 283). There 
was no real shortage of specie, however, and the premium was never higher than three 
per cent. The New York banks quickly accumulated a large supply of specie, so that 
they were able to resume payments in December. The Philadelphia and Baltimore banks 
did not resume until February, 1858, and resumption was general by midsummer of 1858 
(Dunbar, 288; The American Almanac, Boston, 1859, 364 ff.). 
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facility with which sensational rumors and alarms were spread by 
means of the telegraph to newspapers greedy for increased circulation.’ 
In the disturbed state of opinion which prevailed, the banks were also 
accused of aggravating the panic by their policy of calling in loans both 
precipitately and indiscriminately. They were further suspected of favor- 
ing speculative debtors and discriminating against legitimate merchants. 
Whatever the truth of these charges, the banks of New York paid the 
penalty when their depositors were frightened into a large-scale with- 
drawal of funds. Their meagre specie reserves of some twelve million 
dollars were rapidly reduced to less than six millions by October 13, 
when suspension was deemed unavoidable.* 

In reality the much criticized bank policy was a symptom rather than 
the cause of the widespread loss of confidence. Unfortunately the crisis 
developed at a time of year when the New York City banks were nor- 
mally in the habit of contracting their loans in order to meet the usual 
autumn demands for cash from the country banks. The additional pres- 
sure of financial stringency accelerated the process of call-loan contrac- 
tion, but deposits declined even more rapidly as hoarding increased. Thus 
was produced what was then described as “the most extraordinary, 
violent, and destructive financial panic ever experienced in this coun- 
Waa” 

The crisis was only the most acute phase of a broader pattern of 
depression, one so severe as to invite comparison with its unforgotten 
predecessor, the depression of 1837-1843. The familiar phenomena 
reappeared, as the prices of both commodities and stocks dropped, and 
as bankruptcies and business failures multiplied, providing abundant 
material for the publication of a “commercial necrology” in the news- 
papers. All of this, moreover, tended to foster a general sentiment of 
“universal bankruptcy” and “moral insolvency.’”® Industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise languished, unemployment increased, and immigration 





? Gibbons, 345, 363, 373; Hunt’s Magazine (December, 1857), XX XVII, 659. 

8 Harper's New Monthly Magazine (December, 1857), XVI, 114; Dunbar, 279; 
Sumner, 426. 

® Gibbons, 344 ff.; Dunbar, 282; see Smith and Cole, 131-132, for an examination of 
the charges that the banks made the panic. This question will be considered more fully 
later on. 

10 Gibbons, 373; ’37 and ’57: A Brief Popular Account of All the Financial Panics 
in the United States (New York, 1857), 39 ff.; see Hunt’s Magazine (February, 1858), 
XXXVIII, 195, for a summary of falling prices and property values; also A. C. Cole, 
The Era of the Civil War (vol. III of the Centennial History of Illinois, Springfield, 
1919), 100; and D. Morier Evans, The Crisis of 1857-58 (London, 1859), 135, for a 
tabular view of business failures reported by the American Commercial Agency. 
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declined, while recovery was slow during 1858 and 1859. Even in 1860, 
the Bankers’ Magazine noted that the effects of depression were still 
being felt “in the shape of unemployed or unremunerated labor, an 
unhealthy accumulation of capital in some quarters, and a sad deficiency 
in others, .. . and general symptoms of poverty... .””* 


II 


No less remarkable than the depression itself were the opinions and 
the moods which were generated by depression among workers and 
business men, leading to a great deal of public discussion, social agita- 
tion, and some overt action. Evidence of this fermentation of opinion is 
to be found in the promises or evasions of politicians, in the preachments 
of business and labor leaders, and particularly in the records of the con- 
temporary press, which served as a barometer of changing social pres- 
sures. The depression of 1857 was world-wide; its influence on Ameri- 
can opinion, however, was closely related to the prevailing pattern of 
domestic political and social questions. The depression was thus fitted 
neatly into the great sectional controversy which was carrying the coun- 
try to the verge of civil war. The South, for example, boasted of its 
relative immunity to the shock of depression, inasmuch as the depression 
was admittedly felt most severely in the East and in the West. At this 
juncture, Senator Hammond of South Carolina was able to make politi- 
cal capital by declaiming : “Cotton is King. Who can doubt it, that has 
looked upon recent events?” He told the North: “We have poured in 
upon you one million six hundred thousand bales of cotton just at the 
crisis to save you.””” 

In the North, the New York Herald took advantage of the crisis to 
dwell upon the blessings of slavery, alleging that, while 200,000 workers 
had lost employment in the North and a million persons were threatened 
with starvation, the South had no need of soup kitchens. The slaves 
would be fed. “In view of these .. . facts,” the Herald asked, “how can 





11 Bankers’ Magazine (Baltimore, May, 1860), XIV, 833; Dunbar, 289 ff.; New 
York Tribune, June 15, July 1, August 5, 1858; January 1, 1859: “The prospect of 
relief is distant . . . Immigration has almost ceased. Wages, rents, and profits have 
greatly fallen. Yet such is the power of the human mind to adjust itself to circumstances 
that, although nobody anticipates, as almost everybody did a year ago, a speedy issue 
out of these troubles, the general feeling, nevertheless, is much less gloomy than then.” 

12 Quoted in T. C. Smith, Parties and Slavery (American Nation Series, Boston, 
1907), 180; The South in the Building of a Nation (Richmond, 1909), V, 440. See 
Dunbar, 291, 294, for the opinion that the South withstood the depression better than the 
rest of the country. 
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any candid, common sense man profess the belief that slavery is a hor- 
rible, atrocious, accursed, God-defying sin?’ Now, therefore, was the 
time, the Herald insisted, for the North to come to its senses and to 
abandon all its specious reforms. People must forget about ‘Bleeding 
Kansas” and the ‘Nigger Agitation.”’ The solid business interests should 
rally to the Federal Government and look to it for relief.“° From the 
dynamic though eccentric George Francis Train came a similar appeal 
that the slaves were provided for, but who would care for the poor white 
men? They also “demand a hearing !’”* 

The hoped-for realignment and healing of sectional interests did not, 
however, materialize. The New Orleans Delta was alarmed over the 
prospect and issued a warning to the South to be on guard against the 
Northern “Pocket Interests,” which were now likely to resurrect the old 
issues of protection and bank monopoly.” In 1857 there was no such 
concentration upon the problems of relief and reform as there has been 
after 1837. This may have been because the depression of 1857 was 
shorter and less severe ; but it should also be pointed out that by 1857 the 
larger issues of national union and sectional division had become acute, 
and these issues tended to eclipse those created by the depression. By 
1860 discussion of the depression was submerged in the impending 
political crisis, even though the advent of civil war produced another 
temporary business crisis.”° 

While it lasted, however, the depression of 1857 did provide the occa- 
sion for a general public debate, centering around two questions: ‘“‘What 
caused it? . . . What lessons did it teach?’”’ The answers given were 
varied and often more raucous than right. One ironic commentator 
asked his readers to look and listen: ““How the Diogenidae tumble and 
thump their tubs! . . . each one rapping out his own tune; each one 
screaming to boot, to be heard above the din!’** The contemporary 
search for causes was more than an academic one; aside from the tempta- 
tion to moralize, there was the need for a kind of collective catharsis. 
And there were, of course, special political and economic causes to plead, 
so that many of the explanations served merely as a convenient intro- 
duction for some pet program of reform or relief. 





13 New York Herald, September 29, October 7, 22, 25, 1857. 
14 Train, 345. 

15 Quoted in the New York Herald, November 2, 1857. 

16 Dunbar, 294 ff. 

17 Gibbons, 347. 

18 Atlantic Monthly (November, 1857), I, 115. 
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III 


Peculiarly suitable as a theme for the penitential mood induced by 
depression was a condemnation of extravagant and wasteful living, a 
national habit nurtured by the preceding prosperity.” A writer in the 
North American Review, for example, deplored the fact that “all except 
the very poorest sacrifice large portions of their earnings to mere idle 
show.” Anticipating Veblen’s doctrine of conspicuous consumption, he 
insisted that the measure of ‘‘our standard is not healthful nourishment 
but cost,” and concluded that the prevailing distress might prove to be 
a public benefit if it restored “more simple and frugal habits among those 
whose social position gives weight to their example.”” With more prac- 
tical pertinence, the New York Journal of Commerce criticized the Civic 
Board of Education for increasing its budget to nearly a million and a 
quarter dollars, when taxes already stood at the “staggering level of 
eight million dollars,” and when a deficit of two millions was in prospect. 
In particular the writer challenged the extravagance of appropriating 
nine thousand dollars for pianos for the boys’ grammar schools, ‘“‘queer- 
looking items” in “these unmusically hard times.”™ 

Another writer protested against the waste of one hundred million 
yards of goods on “ladies’ voluminous costumes”; but, together with 
other such critics of extravagance, he immediately betrayed his real pur- 
pose, when he attributed the crisis to the extensive and excessive impor- 
tation of foreign goods.” The theme of extravagance was also dealt with 
in fiction; in a story bearing the title ‘““Hard Times,” one of the charac- 
ters, a woman, indignantly objects that this complaint “‘is in the columns 
of all the newspapers, and in the mouths of all men. One would think to 
hear your sex talk, that ours was the cause of all these hard times.” 

The gospel of economy and frugal living became popular, and fashion- 
able society responded with its “poverty parties.” Part of a “calico move- 
ment’ in New York society, these social affairs sought to combine sim- 
plicity and charity as an appropriate program for the relief of the poor. 





19 See the “Defence of Bubbles,” which was reprinted from an English journal in the 
Eclectic Magazine in April, 1853 (XXVIII, 474 ff.), in which the author waxes eloquent 
on the benefits of the current “commercial excitement,” and defies the panic to come, 
“as I believe it surely will. I have little hesitation in affirming that the good will Have 
outbalanced the evil.” 

20 North American Review (January, 1858), LXXXVI, 172 ff. 

21 Journal of Commerce, November 7, 1857. 

22 ’37 and ’57, 44, 47. 

8 Peterson's Magazine (January, 1858), XXXIII, 61; see also another “True Story 
of the Hard Times” in the February issue. 
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’ 


They supplemented the “concerts for the poor,” which had been ini- 
tiated in 1854, and were described as being “‘provocative of a great deal 
of fun. The ladies are obliged to dress in calico or some cheap stuffs, and 
the gentlemen are attired in similar manner. . . . The refreshments are 
confined to cold water, bread and butter.” Such parties promised the 
further advantage of freedom “from the annoyance of snobs, who go 
only to guzzle champagne and to stuff themselves with oysters.’ 


IV 


Depression directed opinion against another and allegedly a still 
greater evil of the age. In prosperity, it was charged, America, and 
particularly its youth, had lost the taste for manual labor, which was 
left to the slave or to the immigrant. Everybody else, so ran the com- 
plaint, “has been seized with the desire to acquire a fortune without 
bending the back or straining the sinews, and buying and selling have 
taken the place of planting and reaping.”” To this indictment the con- 
servative North American Review added other counts: commodities 
paid “blackmail to half a dozen intermediary holders”; there was a 
“wasteful glut of the professions of law and medicine, trade and com- 
merce’”’; worst of all, “there is the horde of speculators, whose only 
function is to derange prices, unsettle markets, entrap purchasers, 
defraud sellers, and introduce into transactions intrinsically necessary 
and honest the hazards and chicanery of the gambling table.”” 

Speculation and speculators were thus made tc bear the full brunt of 
responsibility for the depression. Here was an occasion for both public 
penitence and the sacrifice of a scapegoat. Wall Street became the 
symbol of rampant speculation, which now, more than ever before, was 
condemned as both false and immoral. Comfort was found in the hope 
(which fathered the belief) that the speculators were the chief victims — 
of their own sins. The country as a whole was sound and should now 
return to the first principles of “sober and legitimate trade.”’ Now that 
commodity prices were lower, it was also believed that the people would 
profit by cheaper living costs and by the dissolution of the speculative 





24 New York Herald, December 12, 1857; Hiram Fuller, Belle Brittan on Tour (New 
York, 1858), 238; Train, 222; E. Douglas Branch, The Sentimental Years (New York, 
1934), 200. 

25 Hunt’s Magazine (July, 1857), XX XVII, 70. 

26 North American Review (January, 1858), LXXXVI, 171; ’37 and ’57, 44; The 
Knickerbocker Magazine (September, 1858), LII, 298. 
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combinations which had previously forced them up.” The admission was 
nevertheless made that “in this gambling game the whole community has 
more or less participated,” and one writer estimated that perhaps as 
many as 200,000 persons had been involved in it. People of all condi- 
tions, merchants and their clerks, lawyers, and even ministers, had dab- 
bled in pools or engaged in “‘secretly buying and selling stocks.” After 
all this intoxication, asked Henry Ward Beecher, “‘is it strange that the 
head is sick, the whole body faint, and the Commonwealth lies at length 
upon the ground, wallowing like one possessed, foaming and rending 
itself?” 

All sections of the country contributed to the stream of invective and 
censure which was turned upon New York City in general and upon 
Wall Street in particular. The New York City banks were included in 
the indictment, since they had attracted the surplus funds of the country 
banks by offering interest on demand deposits as bait. In their greed for 
profits, they had loaned out these funds in the call-money market, and 
thereby had supported stock-market operations and fostered financial 
instability. Self-righteous Boston, for example, gloated over New York’s 
misfortune and boasted that there everything was solid, except in so far 
as its capital had been lured away by the magnet of speculation. Nathan 
Appleton, Boston’s leading business man, deplored the failure of New 
York to live up to its responsibility as the “great central banking 
power.”” Rochester called upon its rich men to cease being “the football 
of Wall Street stock jobbers” and to devote their capital to the develop- 
ment of domestic manufactures for Western markets. The Providence 
Journal charged that Wall Street did “more mischief than is done by 
that gambling which seeks the shades of the night. . . .” Cincinnati, Chi- 





27 New York Herald, August 26, September 1, 2, 4, December 13, 1857; James K. 
Medbury, Men and Mysteries of Wall Street (Boston, 1870), 306, 313 ff. 

28°37 and ’57, 46; New Englander (November, 1857), XV, 705. See Max Wirth, 
Geschichte der Handelskrisen (first edition, Frankfurt, 1858), for an account of the 
special characteristics of the American depression in the setting of the world depression 
(334 ff. of the third edition of 1883) ; also Hans Rosenberg, Die W eltwirtschaftskrisis 
von 1857-59 (Stuttgart, 1934), 36 ff. 

29 Hunt’s Magazine (November, 1857), XXXVII, 594; XXXVIII, 723; New York 
Herald, August 30, 1857, quoting the Boston Advertiser. On the development of the 
call-money market, see Margaret S. Myers, The New York Money Market (New York, 
1931), I, 122; Joseph E. Hedges, Commercial Banking and the Stock Market before 1860 
(Baltimore, 1938), 102, 116 ff.; Smith and Cole, 133. See also Evans, 114, for the view 
that after 1837 New York had won out over Philadelphia and Boston in the rivalry for 
financial leadership, and that the current crisis involved a struggle with London; in time 
New York “will become the financial centre, not only of the New World, but also, to a 
great extent, of the Old World.” 
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cago, St. Louis, and St. Paul contributed to the general denunciation of 
“Wall Street and its harpies.” The West disclaimed any responsibility 
for the crisis and offered its rich crops as an “antidote for the poison. 
Take it and recover from the stock-jobbing bite, or cast it aside, and 
allow the serpent to wind himself closer and closer around you. .. .” 
George Francis Train, that knight-errant of American business, reported 
that among many questions being asked was this one: “Don’t you think 
it would be a good move to sink Wall Street; explode the Brokers’ 
Board; and kill every ‘Bull’ and ‘Bear’ in the country?” 

A Wall Street broker subsequently recorded his vivid recollection of 
“the aroused morality of the United States.’” He remembered that “‘the 
summer visit of brokers in rural communities was an occasion of sus- 
picion.”’ Stock brokers, moreover, adopted a policy of protective colora- 
tion. They insisted that “they performed a purely commission business,” 
and they proclaimed themselves “high-priests of the ideal in stock 
market transactions.” In the wave of good resolutions which followed, 
new rules were adopted for the Stock Exchange, in general shortening 
the time allowed for the settlement of transactions.” 


Vv 


The mysteries of the current crisis were, of course, probed more 
deeply by those who were less concerned with the abuses of speculation 
than with the basic misdirection of capital which had characterized the 
preceding period of expansion. It was noted, for example, that approxi- 
mately a billion dollars had been absorbed into the construction of rail- 
roads, and this investment had resulted not so much in dividends as in an 
enhancement of land values. The railroads, moreover, carried a large 
current floating debt, which was an important factor in the crisis. 
In the meantime, the scandals of railroad mismanagement, which had 
been exposed since 1854, had brought all corporations into public dis- 
favor.” 





30 Train, 250; press quotations in the New York Herald, August 1, 27, 28, 30, Septem- 
ber 2, 3, 13, 1857; New York Tribune, November 6, 1857. 

81 Medbury, 7 ff.; Myers, I, 38. Henry Clews recalled years later that the Board of 
Brokers underwent a shaking up in 1857, and that “a younger race of financiers,” includ- 
ing himself, then arose and displaced “the old crew” in Wall Street (H. Clews, Twenty- 
Eight Years in Wall Street, New York, 1888, 5 ff.). 

32 Medbury, 317, 327; Hunt’s Magazine (September, 1857), XX XVII, 325, 378, 665. 
Admitting that the railroads had not averaged one per cent a year in dividends, the 
argument, nevertheless, concluded that they were “a success.” Under the heading “Advice 
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The whole system of credit invited critical examination at a time when 
defaulting borrowers and demanding creditors were engaged in mutual 
recrimination. The Mercantile Agency of New York, which collected 
the statistics of business failures, deplored the tendency toward the 
congestion of credit at the base of the business structure. Total rural 
debts to the cities were estimated at approximately two and a quarter 
billion dollars. Neither buying nor selling was done prudently enough, 
and little discrimination was shown in the granting of credit. Country 
merchants usually sold on twelve months’ time, and neither they nor 
their customers were prompt in settling their debts. Since jobbers and 
city merchants bought on much shorter time, they had their capital tied 
up in long rural credits or were compelled to borrow from the banks 
at high interest rates. Critics pointed out that the telegraph and the rail- 
road were expediting business, and an average credit of four months 
should, therefore, be enough for most purposes. European exporters, 
furthermore, were held partly responsible, since they took advantage of 
American manufacturers and contributed to the bloated system of credit 
by means of their liberal credit policy. During the depression cash 
buying increased, and it was hoped that the crisis would bring a per- 
manent reform of credit.** The West was, however, criticized for its 
reluctance to pay its debts: “That paradise of usurers,’’ charged 
Greeley’s Tribune, was ready “for any preposterous scheme of assump- 
tion.” Instead of meeting their creditors, “too many have tried to stave 
off, and fight executions, and invoke the aid of stay laws, and put their 
property into the hands of relatives or confederates, . . . to the advantage 
of sheriffs and sharking lawyers, and the disadvantage of everybody 


else 9934 


VI 


Inevitably any investigation of the causes of the crisis was bound to 
return to the long-standing controversy over banking and bank cur- 





to the Wise,” people were urged “to buy now that the prices of the stocks were low” 
(p. 646). On “the extensive absorption of capital from the floating to the fixed state,” see 
H. E. Miller, Banking Theories in the United States Before 1860 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1927), 206; also New Englander (November, 1857), XV, 705. 

388 Evans, 122; ’37 and ’57, 54; New York Tribune, October 19, 1857, January 4, 1859; 
New York Journal of Commerce, November 7, 1857; Fuller, 232; Edward Everett, 
The Mount Vernon Papers (New York, 1860), 179; see also Gibbons, 375, for a criti- 
cism of the current confusion between personal and true commercial credit. 
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rency. Of one great gain, as compared with 1837, the Buchanan Admin- 
istration made boast in 1857. Through the Independent Treasury System 
the Federal Government had preserved its funds intact despite bank sus- 
pensions ; it was able to continue specie payments, and it thereby helped 
relieve the stringency created by bank suspensions, albeit its separate 
specie reserves, amounting to twenty million dollars, may have con- 
tributed to the stringency itself.*° As Federal revenues declined, however, 
and as surplus turned into deficit, the Treasury was compelled to apply 
to Congress for authority to issue twenty million dollars of Treasury 
Notes; and subsequently the permanent public debt was increased by as 
much more.” Officially, President Buchanan gave his sanction to the 
view that a vicious paper-money system was chiefly responsible for both 
the boom and the collapse. He recommended the withdrawal of all notes 
under twenty dollars; furthermore, he advised the States to break away 
from the banks, urging them to follow the example of the Federal 
Government. The conservative North American Review agreed, suggest- 
ing, moreover, that eventually all notes under fifty dollars might be with- 
drawn, thereby forcing more specie into active circulation. Amasa 
Walker objected that the gold of California had gone to England, while 
our channels of business became clogged with a paper currency, which 
he alleged was to the advantage only of the banks and the swarm of 
speculators “who spread over the land like locusts.”*’ The supporters of 
the hard money policy admitted that this would mean deflation and lower 
prices, but it was argued that the “low prices of labor, provisions, and 
home-grown materials would at once give our manufacturers such pro- 
tection as a precarious tariff could never afford. . . .” Low costs would 
even help open foreign markets to American goods and enable them to 
compete with those of England.* 

While an inflated bank-note currency was again being made the scape- 
goat for an American depression, those more familiar with banking 
practices recognized that bank notes were no longer the only, or even the 
principal, instrument of credit inflation. For the banks of New York 
City the volume of notes in circulation had become a relatively static and 
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minor part of their total liabilities. While New York City bank deposits 
more than doubled between 1853 and 1860 (reaching eighty million 
dollars by the latter date), the volume of notes in circulation flattened 
out at an average level of eight million dollars. For the country as a 
whole, the bank notes were, of course, much more important, nearly 
equaling in volume the total deposits.” The New York City banks, 
furthermore, held some fifteen million dollars of country-bank deposits, 
amounting to nearly a fifth of their total deposits. Coupled with the 
development of a call-loan market, these demand deposits had become 
by 1857 a serious source of financial instability, and a factor contribut- 
ing to potential panic. If the country banks suddenly withdrew their 
deposits, the city banks were compelled to contract their loans immedi- 
ately. Borrowers were thereby liable to be reduced to the condition 
described in a Wall Street doggerel of 1857: 


Rushing around the corners, 
Chasing every friend 
Plunging into bank— 
Nothing there to lend— 
Piteously begging 

Of every man you meet.” 


Banks were thus exposed to the charge that they had made the panic. 
Their chief defense was that they were merely barometers of approach- 
ing disasters. It was urged in their behalf that “banks managed by 
conscientious and prudent directors are the great conservatives which 
arrest the proclivity of financial profligacy to national destruction.” 
But this in turn provoked the criticism that the managers, particularly 
of the key banks of New York City, had displayed a lack of leadership 
in 1857. Many of the banks had been founded since 1850, and their man- 
agers were often retired merchants and former bill brokers, novices in 
banking. The banks, moreover, lacked the necessary facilities for 
cooperation, although the establishment of the New York Clearing 
House in 1853 had marked a beginning step in that direction.*” Recom- 
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mendation was, therefore, made for the establishment of a more effec- 
tive “College of Finance,” which should include merchants as well as 
bankers. Its function would be to collect statistics, which were now left 
to the fancy of the press, and to keep the goal of a stable money market 
constantly in view. Such a body, it was argued, might have prevented the 
crisis in 1857. 


VII 


That specific remedies for particular abuses of banking and currency 
were needed was generally recognized. Many proposals were made, and a 
few of them were adopted. The Boston Board of Trade, after analyzing 
the causes of the depression, recommended that banks should not be 
allowed to pay interest on demand deposits or to make loans on call. 
Total bank loans should be limited to one and a half times bank capital, 
while note circulation should be restricted to half the capital. Massa- 
chusetts adopted a law in 1858 requiring a minimum specie reserve of 
fifteen per cent of all bank liabilities, a legal reserve which Samuel 
Hooper, a leading Boston merchant, thought inadequate. The governor 
of New York recommended the enactment of a twenty-five per cent 
specie reserve requirement for all banks, but action was left to the banks 
themselves. In New York City, the Clearing House Committee proposed 
new rules, to which most of the member banks agreed. Under them the 
payment of interest on demand deposits was prohibited, while specie 
reserves were to be kept at twenty per cent of net deposits. 

On the special subject of the currency there was a wide variety of 
reform proposals, reflecting in the main two types of opinion. One of 
these held to the feasibility of imposing some limit upon the quantity of 
the bank-note currency; the other favored a different kind of currency 
issue altogether. The proposals for limiting the currency ranged from a 
five-dollar note minimum to a twenty- and even a fifty-dollar minimum 
note issue. Some people advocated fixing a maximum note issue in terms 
of twenty-five or fifty per cent of the total bank capital.*° Others, how- 
ever, used the recent bank suspensions to point to the need for a more 
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thorough reform of the currency. Some form of national currency was 
thought desirable, to be issued either by the Treasury or by a special 
bank. This proposal, of course, revived the old Bank of United States 
controversy; but there was also a modified version, which would have 
given national scope to the New York system of a bond-secured note 
issue. Under this plan, the issuing banks were to acquire low-interest- 
bearing Government bonds as security for their notes. These notes were 
to be made receivable at the Treasury; and, on the failure of any bank 
to redeeem them, a corresponding amount of the bonds would be can- 
celed. The New York Journal of Commerce was scornful of this as well 
as of all the other nostrums; very soon, however, the urgency of Civil 
War finance was to lead to the enactment of a national bank-note cur- 
rency.° For the moment, however, the opinion prevailed that the politi- 
cians should leave the subject of credit and currency alone altogether, 
allowing it to adjust itself naturally on the basis of “Mutual Respon- 
sibility and Guaranty.” 

At the other extreme were those persons who proposed drastic changes 
in the currency, offering reforms that were related to more general social 
and political programs. George Francis Train, for example, advocated 
the relief of unemployment by means of public works, urging the issue 
of 150 million dollars in national scrip with which to pay for the con- 
struction of a railroad to the Pacific. He proposed another issue for 
the purchase or conquest of Cuba; in time he thought such scrip, 
amounting to perhaps 350 million dollars, might entirely replace all 
other currency. This plan for national notes, however implausible it 
seemed in 1857, was shortly to be realized in the guise of the greenbacks, 
issued for the purpose of financing the Civil War.** In the meantime, 
another monetary reformer, William Dealtry, self-styled Mechanic of 
Schenectady, went to a still greater extreme in his proposal to free the 
country from the “paper money makers.” Since bank notes were merely 
“an invention to get other people’s wealth and labor,’”’ Dealtry proposed 
to have the “states, counties, and cities issue scrip notes as a circulation 
medium to pay for internal improvements.” Each public authority might 
be assigned its share of the existing volume of currency, so that exces- 
sive inflation could be avoided. Disregarding completely the dubious 
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constitutionality of the plan, and harking back to the colonial public loan 
offices as precedents, Dealtry also advocated the lending of these notes to 
private borrowers at interest. Thus, in so simple a fashion, he believed 
would be achieved the multiple benefits of ample public credit, interest 
saved, and public revenue earned, while taxes could also be largely dis- 
pensed with. According to Dealtry’s facile conclusion, society would have 
both the improvements and the money which paid for them. Dealtry 
was, however, not very hopeful of success, since his scheme depended 
upon “honest men . . . chosen to legislate.” Striking a note of class con- 
flict, he concluded that “the extremely wealthy cannot make good laws, 
they have to oppress men to gain wealth. He who has learned to labor, 
and has a moderate amount of money, will make a good law-maker.””” 

In a similar vein, but with a greater parade of abstruse economic 
theorizing, John Mason advocated a kind of managed state currency. 
He rejected the “stunted financial theories” of Europe which would tie 
money to gold and thus enslave men. The gold of California and Aus- 
tralia had afforded only temporary relief, and a permanently convertible 
bank-note money was in any case an illusion. Our currency could readily 
be expanded to a billion dollars, he wrote, if it were freed from depend- 
ence upon ‘“‘a mineral product—the least adequate of all in the list of 
supply, . . . and the least necessary of any commodity to the absolute 
wants of civilization.”’ In order to achieve an adequate currency, Mason 
recommended two policies. One was to require the issuing banks to 
deposit State bonds or other good assets as security for the notes. The 
second was to maintain a definite relation between the prevailing interest 
rate and current prices. It was to be mandatory to raise or lower the 
discount rate as prices rose or fell; such a variable rate, adjusted periodi- 
cally, would thus serve as a guide to the enterprise of the business com- 
munity. The ultimate objective, Mason concluded, was to be a stable 
average level of prices, and money would truly become “the aid and 
agent of industry,” and not “its enslaver.”’” 


VIII 


A question which inevitably arose in the course of the crisis was what 
the Federal Government might do to relieve it. In his messages to Con- 
gress, both in 1857 and 1858, President Buchanan gave the official 
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answer that government “can do but little” to alleviate depression, since 
it could have done nothing to avert the crisis. No useful public works 
were to be stopped, but economy was necessary in order to keep govern- 
ment borrowing at a minimum. Only two recommendations of positive 
action were made: a national bankruptcy law to facilitate the liquidation 
of insolvent debtors, and a moderate increase of customs duties to 
improve government revenues. The incidental protection thus offered to 
manufacturers might at this time help restore confidence and give an 
impetus to business recovery.” 

The Administration achieved even less than its modest program called 
for. Congress failed to pass the bankruptcy bill; while the recommended 
tariff revision was long blocked in the Senate and was not finally enacted 
until early in 1861.° There was some impatience with the Federal 
“picayune policy,” and there arose a disturbing new doctrine that the 
government “must employ, not discharge workmen. The people must be 
taken care of.” It was agreed that the California railroad could now be 
built cheaply ; moreover, States, cities, and towns could use surplus labor 
on public buildings and roads.” From another quarter, however, came 
a call urging resistance to the nostrums of quacks who would regulate 
“everything ... in trade or morals which is liable to go wrong.” Even if 
it were feasible, ‘such an infringement of the liberty o€ private action 
would far outweigh any consequent public advantage.” ~ 


IX 


One favorite remedy was not to be disposed of so easily. The cause of 
protectionism, in eclipse since 1846, was revived in the hour of distress; 
and its most zealous advocates, Horace Greeley and Henry C. Carey, 
became eloquent and tireless on the theme that free trade always begot 
depression, and that only a return to protection could restore prosperity. 
Even a moderate tariff, they insisted, besides relieving a “Treasury 
completely out at the elbows,” would free the country from excessive 
imports. It was argued that the unfavorable balance of trade had pro- 
duced a chronic and dangerous dependence upon the London money 
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market, so that American business was once more, as in 1839, exposed 
to the jibes of foreign creditors that “simple, confiding, straightforward 
John Bull has again been swindled.” With a new tariff, however, “the 
erection of new factories, furnaces, etc. will give employment to thou- 
sands of mechanics, artisans, laborers, who have for months languished 
in unwilling idleness.””’ Most persistent of all the protectionists was 
Henry C. Carey, who admittedly had once been a free trader. During 
1857 and 1858, he addressed a series of open letters to President 
Buchanan and engaged in public controversy with William Cullen 
Bryant. He gave warning that protection had become the major issue; 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey it was the “only question.” The West, 
too, was anxious to be freed from British domination ; moreover, starva- 
tion under the free-trade system was driving American labor into aboli- 
tionism. A return to protection for domestic industry might help avert 
the impending struggle between North and South. Do this, Carey ad- 
dressed the President, and relieve “us of all further necessity for perus- 
ing the shocking accounts of poverty, despair, crime, and death, with 
which our journals are now filled.” 


Xx 


It was perhaps the chief merit of the protectionists that they directed 
attention to the plight of the working class, thousands of whom were 
unemployed as a result of the crisis. The wage earners were, therefore, 
drawn into the debate over the problems of the depression; moreover, 
they became a direct source of unrest and alarm in the country. The 
statistics of unemployment for this depression were, of course, very 
inadequate, and only rough estimates of the number of unemployed 
were given, but these were widely publicized. During the winter of 1857, 
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for example, two hundred thousand persons were reported as unem- 
ployed, and perhaps a million as directly affected by the crisis. In New 
York City alone more than twenty-five thousand were said to be without 
work, and one hundred thousand persons were faced with want. The 
situation in New York and New England was described as “absolutely 
sickening.” ? 

Already in 1854 the Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor had become greatly alarmed over the growth of unemployment in 
New York City, as a result of a sharp business crisis followed by a 
winter of unusual distress. The Association had come into existence in 
1843 as an outgrowth of a prolonged period of depression which had 
created new problems of relief. Its annual reports traced the secular 
trends of urban poverty and the normal demands upon its philanthropy ; 
but in 1855, and again in 1858 and 1859, these reports revealed the 
heavy impact of depression in the greatly increased costs of poor relief. 
These reports, moreover, conveyed the sentiments and fears of the 
Association as distress and discontent among the unemployed became 
alarmingly manifest. Pauperism and crime were found to be on the 
increase in both city and State. During 1858 it was reported that some 
130,000 persons, or approximately one seventh of the city’s population, 
had received relief of some kind, while in the State as a whole one out 
of every thirteen persons had been assisted. Commitments for crime in 
New York City also showed an increase of twenty-five per cent for 1858 
over 1857." 

The Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor was par- 
ticularly disturbed by the mushroom growth of pauperizing agencies. It 
reaffirmed its faith in its own kind of preventive charity, and was 
severely critical of those well-meaning persons who organized rival 
systems of indiscriminate relief, by the soup-kitchen method, during the 
hard winters of 1855 and 1857. It, furthermore, denounced all those 
“misleaders,” who were trying to corrupt the masses with “shallow and 
degrading theories.’”’ For whosoever dared to challenge charity, “the 
divine method of treating indigence,” could but offer alternatives which 
must lead to “anarchy and lawlessness.”’ Included among the “mislead- 
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ers,” according to the Association, were political demagogues who 
offered promises in return for votes, “pseudo-reformers” who asserted 
a universal right to subsistence, as well as “the ultra-communistic radi- 
cals who openly advocated pillage and plunder, . . . and other for- 
eigners, who, though they have changed their soil and allegiance, still 
keep their nature intact, and insist upon having food put into their 
mouths, and labor into their hands. .. .” As a result, the report of the 
Association for 1857 concluded, “‘our city .. . presented a more appalling 
picture of social wretchedness than was probably ever witnessed on this 
side of the Atlantic.” 


XI 


The condition to which this gloomy review referred had been created 
by an epidemic of mass meetings, in Tompkins Square and City Hall 
Park, during November of 1857. Such “hunger meetings” had had 
earlier precedents during the hard winter of 1854-1855, and there were 
similar manifestations in other cities.’ In New York City, however, 
“hunger meetings” were almost daily occurrences, and the brawls which 
sometimes accompanied them were magnified into bread riots by the 
lurid reports in the newspapers. Police and fire companies were some- 
times used to disperse the crowds, while on one occasion even a detach- 
ment of Federal troops was posted at the Customs House and at the Sub- 
treasury to protect the public funds.” At these meetings the clamor of 
“the dangerous classes” was crystallized into a demand for public works 
as the proper means of relieving unemployment. The press reaction was 
twofold; it combined the denunciation of such unsound doctrines with 
the cautious advice that perhaps something had to be done. This was 
not Europe, Harper’s Weekly warned, and we were not to be frightened 
by foreign agitators or by riots. But since costs were now lower, public 
works offered a practical solution for unemployment. The Journal of 
Commerce accused Madam Rank and her “Teutonic Socialists” of 
trying to ruin the city with their demands for public works, city-built 
houses, and municipal refectories. The New York Herald blamed the 
“Fourierite”’ agitators for inciting the people and condemned the public- 
works program as a French invention. It advised, however, that a par- 
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tial acceptance of the plan might be desirable. There was no reason, 
said the New York papers, to fear these meetings, since they were, on 
the whole, harmless; and the Southern press was cautioned against the 
premature proclamation that “the workingmen of the North are making 
the welkin ring with the wild and vociferous cry of blood and bread.” 

“Work or bread” meetings were not limited to New York, but in that 
city they were linked with municipal politics. The immediate impulse to 
the Tompkins Square gatherings during November, 1857, came from 
the fact that the Council had failed to act promptly upon a proposal 
of Mayor Fernando Wood to appropriate funds for the development 
of the-new Central Park. Mayor Wood was engaged in a campaign for 
reelection as the “friend of the people,’ and his plan, among other 
things, was to have the city buy fifty thousand barrels of flour and 
other supplies. These were to be used to pay the wages of the Central 
Park workers at cost. In these “communistic notions” the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor saw “a darker omen for all 
the classes of the community than had frowned upon it from the sus- 
pension of banks and the closing of factories.”* The City Council even- 
tually yielded to the pressure and appropriated a quarter of a million 
dollars for Central Park. Ten thousand persons were registered for the 
work, but the slow progress of the project occasioned further meet- 
ings in protest. The immediate sequel to these disturbances was the 
defeat of Mayor Wood for reélection by a rival reputedly representing 
Wall Street.“ 

In the general clamor for work relief and the antiphonal charges of 
communism and pauperism, none could, however, lose sight of the fact 
that unemployment and distress were real. Opposition to relief meas- 
sures was based on the argument that it “corrupts a people, even in 
starvation, to be fed by a government.” Workers were advised to 
accept lower wages, even half the former rates, inasmuch as work at 
any price was better than charity. Both workers and capitalists were 
rebuked for their extravagant living in past prosperity and for their 
previously exorbitant demands.” But the depression also brought the 
suggestion that the hours of work might be reduced. The use of machin- 
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ery, it was alleged, tended to result in overproduction, and the resulting 
problem was not local but national. The remedy, must, therefore, be 
on a national scale, and a national convention was proposed for the 
purpose of recommending changes.” There was the further advice that 
workers should not despair, but avoid all waste, and stay away from the 
grogshop. While waiting for work, they could use their time profitably 
by studying all the writings upon trade and currency, banks and cor- 
porations.”’ 


XII 


Ever since the depression of 1837, perhaps no American had been 
more acutely conscious of the problems of urban unemployment and 
poverty than Horace Greeley; nor had any contemporary been more 
concerned with broad theories of social reform. Somewhat pathetically, 
Greeley now admitted that he no longer entertained any such theories 
as had in the past exposed him to the loose charges of atheism and 
Fourierism. He realized that something should be done in the present 
crisis, but he had little to offer save the remedy of a tariff. Greeley fur- 
ther remarked that the workers also showed little real desire to free 
themselves from industrial serfdom. And so, in 1857, Greeley’s proposed 
remedies extended little beyond a public employment office and a chari- 
table pawnshop for the poor. He repeated his familiar convictions that 
the cities were already too crowded and that the unemployed should 
scatter to the hamlets and farms away from the main highways. If these 
city people would shun “liquor and ruffianism,” the farmers would be 
glad to share with them.” 

During 1857 an effort was actually made to arrange for a systematic 
exodus of surplus workers from New York City to the countryside. An 
American Industrial Association was organized; it appealed for funds 
and issued an ‘Address to Workers,” urging them to apply for removal 
to the country.” The New York Association for Improving the Condi- 
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tion of the Poor also circularized the farmers of the State, asking them 
to take on city workers. Few, however, responded, and not one of the 
more than 50,000 persons on the Association’s relief rolls applied for 
removal. In 1858, the Woman’s Protective Emigrant Society engaged 
in a similar effort, but it “came up in a night and perished in a night.” 
In 1859, the Association again investigated more than 9,000 families 
on relief ; but few were found eligible for emigration to the country and 
fewer still willing to leave the city. The Catholics opposed such a policy ;” 
by 1859, moreover, an outbreak of strikes for the restoration of wage 
levels was noted as a major symptom of improving business conditions. 
Even the Central Park workers were involved in strikes, and the 3,000 
employed there were granted an increase from one dollar to one dollar 
‘and ten cents a day. The pressure of unemployment appeared to have 
been relieved. The Tribune deplored these “industrial wars,” but re- 
minded employers that good wages “received by the journeyman today 
are apt to come back over the counter tomorrow.” 


XIr 


Amid all the prevailing distress comfort was found in the conclusion 
that, as contrasted with prosperity, depression had the merit of dis- 
abusing the mind of all illusions. It was reported that depression taught 
men a new political economy ; namely, “that Property, resting ... ona 
deceitful basis of fluctuating values, is among the least solid and per- 
manent of all the things in which a man can invest himself. . . . Material 
possessions lack the permanency of the spiritual... .”"’ If proof was 
needed, it could be found in the fact that in December, 1857, the Journal 
of Commerce was calling upon its readers to “steal awhile away from 
Wall Street and every worldly care, and spend an hour about mid-day in 
humble, hopeful prayer.’’ This appeal was one note in a religious revival 
which had begun in November in New York City and which had quickly 
been hailed as the best antidote to the Tompkins Square disturbances.” 
The revival expressed itself through the medium of informal noonday 
prayer meetings, which spread all over the country and which were 
attended by all classes and conditions of people. The cycle of religious 





70 Thirty-Second Annual Report (1875), 70 ff. 

71 New York Tribune, April 6, May 3, 1859. 

72 Harper's Monthly Magazine (April, 1858), XVI, 695. 

73 Journal of Commerce, November 26, December 2, 1857; Branch, 32. 

7 New York Tribune, March 1, April 3, 5, 1858. In April the Tribune issued a Special 
Revival Edition. 
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decline and revival was expounded and shown to have an inverse rela- 
tion to the cycle of business prosperity and depression.’” One contem- 
porary historian interpreted the revival as a “reaction from an over- 
stimulated state, . .. whose waters covered the flats left bare by retreat- 
ing prosperity.” Here was an example of a law which “is constant in 
every age and race. . . . Every race has oscillated between its shop and 
its temple. . . . When the characteristic activity languishes or suffers 
foreign interference, they resound with threats, Misereres, and con- 
fessions.”””* 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute SAMUEL REZNECK 


75 On the supposed connection between the depression and the revival, see Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine (May, 1858), XVI, 839 ff.; New Englander (August, 1858), XVI, 
656; Rhodes, III, 102; A. C. Cole, The Irrepressible Conflict (New York, 1934), 252. 

76 John Weiss, Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker (New York, 1864), II, 
248-249. Only Garrison, the abolitionist, protested that “the whole thing is an emotional 
contagion without principle...” (W. L. Garrison, The Story of His Life [New York, 
1899], III, 463). 








Land Hunger and Nationalism in the Ukraine, 
1905-19171 


I 


N the last decades of the Tsarist regime the eight provinces where, 

according to the census of 1897, Ukrainians predominated—Kiev, 
Podolia, Volhynia, Poltava, Chernigov, Kharkov, Kherson, and Ekateri- 
noslav—were largely rural. Less than one seventh of the population in 
these provinces inhabited urban centers.” The rural population, more- 
over, coincided closely with the Ukrainian nationality: more than nine 
of every ten Ukrainians lived in the country districts, and most of these 
were classified as peasants.* Since two out of every three of the urban 
residents were Russians or Jews, the limited number of Ukrainians 
dwelling among them tended to become absorbed into industries which 
provided a natural milieu for “Russification.’* In the cultural conflict, 
“Ukrainian” became synonymous with “peasant” ; and the nickname for 
the Ukrainian—khokhol—has the same derogatory connotation as the 
Russian term muzhik, which evokes a picture of a shaggily bearded, 
unwashed, unkempt, illiterate country bumpkin. 


1 This article is based on material gathered in connection with a study of Soviet policy 
on national minorities. The project has been carried on under a grant from the Columbia 
University Council for Research in the Social Sciences, and it has been sponsored by 
Professors Carlton J. H. Hayes and Geroid Tanquary Robinson of Columbia University. 

2 Although the province of Tavri has a majority of Ukrainians, it is being omitted 
from this study because of its peculiar economic status and its large Tartar population. 
In the eight provinces mentioned in the text there were 21,982,617 people, of whom 
12.7% were classified as living in the cities. These figures were compiled from Pervaia 
vseobshchaia perepis naseleniia rossiiskot imperii 1897 g. Obshchii svod po imperii rezul- 
tatov razrabotki dannykh pervoi vseobshchei perepisi naseleniia proizvedennoi 28 ianvaria 
1897 goda (St. Petersburg, 1905), II, 20-35. 

8 Of the Ukrainians, who comprised 79.1% of the population in the eight provinces, 
94.4% were living in the country, which included villages and very small towns; 86.5% 
of the Ukrainians were classified as peasants, 84.1% as peasants actually living in the 
country ; and 87.0% of the Ukrainians were deriving their living from agriculture. Like- 
wise, 87.3% of all peasants living in the rural areas were Ukrainians and 87.5% of all 
people deriving their living from agriculture belonged to that nationality. Compiled from 
Pervaia vseobshchaia perepis naseleniia rossiiskoi imperii 1897 g. (St. Petersburg, 1899- 
1905), VII, XIII, XVI, XVII, XXIV, XXXII, XLVII, XLVIII, Tables XXI, 
XXII, XXIV. 

* The Ukrainians constituted 32.4% of the city population, the Russians 32.5%, and the 
Jews 28.4%. Of the urban Ukrainians, 39.4% were engaged in manufacturing, construc- 
tion, transportation, and communication; and they formed 28.7% of the people engaged 
in these activities. Compiled from Pervaia vseobshchaia perepis naseleniia rosstiskoi 
imperit 1897 g. Obshchii svod ..., II, 56-59; VII, XIII, XVI, XVII, XXIV, XXXII, 
XLVII, XLVIII, Tables XXI, XXII. 
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For the khokhol the struggle for existence—the provision of enough 
cabbage soup and black bread to fill his stomach—was a trying expe- 
rience. Like his fellow peasants all over the Russian Empire, the 
Ukrainian peasant suffered from Russia’s two worst economic diseases : 
lack of land and lack of effective agricultural techniques. The Emanci- 
pation Act of 1861 had cut the serf’s bonds, but it had neglected to 
provide him the wherewithal for starting afresh as an independent 
farmer. The nobles and the state itself allowed, even compelled, the 
peasants “to redeem’ portions of land—the so-called “allotments” ; the 
redemption price for these allotments, however, was high, and the 
amount of land was too limited to support the rapidly increasing peasant 
population. A small minority of the peasants—the shrewder, the more 
enterprising, and the luckier—were able to break through the iron ring 
of land shortage; but the plight of the average peasant was desperate. 
A picture of his difficulties in the years before the Revolution of 1905 
can be drawn from official statistical material and particularly from the 
great land census of 1905. 

In the eight Ukrainian provinces most of the peasant households, fre- 
quently including three generations, clung to the plots of “allotment” 
lands assigned to them in connection with the Emancipation. Of these 
plots, a third were less than ten acres in extent, and half were less than 
fifteen; the majority of the remaining plots were less than twenty-five 
acres ; and the general average in 1905 was seventeen acres as compared 
with a general average in 1877 of twenty-four and a half.’ But even a 
plot of fifteen to twenty acres provided little more than a bare sub- 
sistence for a household. A farm of this size might earn a comfortable 
livelihood for a highly progressive French or Danish farmer ; but in the 
Ukraine, as in Russia proper, the backward agricultural techniques 
yielded scanty crops, and since the redemption dues and taxes devoured 
large portions of the harvest, little remained for the table of the peasant 





5 In 1905 the “allotment” lands in the eight provinces totaled 49,058,789 acres, constitut- 
ing 46.7% of all the arable land, which amounted to 101,143,819 acres. The “allotment” 
land was divided among 2,878,120 peasant households. While 3,811,211 acres had been 
added to the “allotment” lands since 1877, the number of peasant households had gained 
by 1,026,919; this resulted in a drop in the average size of the “allotments” from 24.4 
acres in 1877 to 17.0 acres in 1905. At the later date, 2.9% of the households on “allot- 
ment” lands had less than 2.7 acres; 4.6% had from 2.7 acres to 5.4 acres; 11.8% had 
from 5.4 to 8.1 acres; 13.1% had from 8.1 to 10.8 acres; 13.4% had from 10.8 to 13.5 
acres; 40.4% had from 13.5 to 27.0 acres; and 13.9% had above 27 acres. Compiled from 
Tsentralnii Statisticheskii Komitet, Statistika zemlevladentia 1905 g. Svod dannykh po 
50-ti guberntiam evropeiskoi Rossii (St. Petersburg, 1906-1907), xxxv, xxxvi, 11. A dis- 
cussion of land holding and living standards among the peasants throughout European 
Russia is contained in Geroid T. Robinson, Rural Russia under the Old Regime (New 
York, 1932), 94-116. 
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family. With occasional exceptions, it was only on “allotments” of over 
twenty-five acres (about one in every ten) that one found peasants who 
were called “prosperous” and who were labeled with the opprobrious 
title of kulak—a word which calls forth the image of a grasping fist. 

Some of the peasants, to be sure, managed to buy parcels of non- 
allotment lands ; and by 1905 such “private” lands amounted in the eight 
provinces to one fourth as much as the “allotment” lands. Half of these 
“private” lands were owned as “personal” holdings by a handful of 
individual peasants. There was, in fact, only one household owning 
“personal” lands to every twenty-five holding “allotment” lands, and 
over half of the “personal” land was owned in parcels of a hundred and 
fifty or more acres by a small number of kulaks.’ The other half of the 
“private” lands owned by peasants had been purchased by associations 
of peasants or by the official unit of peasant organization, the commune. 
Some of this land probably went to increase the income of the poorer 
peasants ; but since the acreage in this category was only about one tenth 
the extent of the acreage held as “allotment” lands and “personal” lands,° 
it could not greatly affect the livelihood of the large masses of peasants 
struggling with their tiny allotments. In the villages, moreover, were 
peasants who had no land at all, a number estimated at somewhat more 
than eighteen out of every hundred peasant households.° 

Nor did the opportunity to rent land compensate for the lack of 
acreage owned by the average peasant. If all the land rented by peasants 
in 1903 from all types of holders had been shared equally among those 


® See N. Kachinskii, Selianskit rukh na Ukraini v roki 1905-7 g. (Kharkov, 1927), 
18, 28-29; P. Khristiuk, 1905 rik na Ukraini (Kharkov, 1925), 32, 48-49; N. Mirza- 
Avakiants, Selianski rozrukhi na Ukraini, 1905-1907 roki (Kharkov, 1925), 4-14. 

7In the eight provinces, the peasants had acquired 12,155,597 acres of nonallotment 
land. Of this land, 6,250,414 acres were held “personally” and the remainder was held by 
peasant associations. Only 119,683 households held land personally. Of these, 88,585 
households held 789,601 acres in parcels up to 27 acres; 23,515 held 698,609 acres in 
parcels ranging from 27 to 135 acres; and a very few households—7,583—owned 
4,762,204 acres or 65.5% of the land in this category, in parcels of 135 or more acres. 

“Compiled from Tsentralnii Statisticheskii Komitet, 12-13, 56-63, 68-69. 

8 Only 5,905,183 acres were held by peasant associations, including the peasant com- 
mune. Ibid. 

® Ibid. Lt. This very rough estimate was arrived at indirectly: by adding the number 
of households possessing “allotment” lands to the number having individually owned 
“private” lands (even though these two categories overlapped to an unknown extent), 
and by comparing this total with the number of peasant households engaged in agricul- 
ture at the time of the 1897 census. If the overlapping of “allotment” owners with owners 
of “private” lands were considered and if the increase of population between 1897 and 
1905 were taken into account, then the proportion of landless peasants in the total number 
of peasant agriculturists would be even greater. On the other hand, this number would 
be reduced by a consideration of those who had neither “allotment” nor “private” lands 
but who shared in land purchased by associations of peasants and by the communes. 
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owning “allotment” lands, each household would have rented only about 
three acres.” But many kulaks rented large parcels, whereas many land- 
poor or landless peasants rented none at all; moreover, since the rentals 
were high, a peasant who could lay his hands on five or six acres could 
add little to his income by this expedient.” The peasant could also earn 
some rubles by working on the neighboring farms of the nobles, city 
bourgeoisie, and kulaks; but the introduction of modern agricultural 
machinery into the Ukraine and the increasing supply of peasant labor 
served to stabilize wages, and even to reduce them in the period from 
1890 to 1900. More and more the peasants were forced to seek jobs 
away from the country, a fact attested by the growing number of inter- 
nal passports issued to peasants migrating to the cities.” 


II 


For the peasants who clung to the cottages of their fathers, real 
incomes were small. In 1903 the government found a grave discrepancy 
between the food yielded by “allotment” lands and the needs of the 
people living on them. That discrepancy was discovered by comparing 
the average annual income of the people living on “allotment” lands with 
the average amount of food required by these people. By dividing the 
amount of grain and potatoes produced on “allotment” lands in a normal 
year by the number of people deriving their income from these lands, 
government statisticians obtained a rough estimate of the average annual 
income, in grain and potatoes, of each individual depending on “allot- 
ment” land for his or her livelihood. Using the sum of six hundred and 
forty pounds of grain and potatoes as the average amount annually 





10 Estimates of the amount of land rented by peasants vary considerably. The figures 
used for this compilation, which gives the sum of 9,936,450 acres, are taken from an 
official survey made in 1901. See Vysochaishe uchrezhdennaia 16 noiabria 1901 g. Komis- 
siia po issledovaniiu voprosa o dvizhenii s 1861 po 1901 g. blagosostoianiia selskago 
naseleniia sredne-zemledelcheskikh gubernii sravnitelno s drugimi mestnostiami evro- 
peiskoi Rossii, Materialy (St. Petersburg, 1903), I, 148-149. 

For the rise in rental fees, see ibid., I, 140-141. See also Kachinskii, 20-21, 23; 
Khristiuk, 31; Mirza-Avakiants, 5-7. 

12 Wage movements are described in Vysoch. uchrezhd., I, 234-243. 

18 The sale of passport blanks in the Ukraine in the decade 1891-1900 was eight times 
as great as in the decade 1861-1870; throughout European Russia the sale of blanks in 
the later decade was only five times as great as in the earlier decade. Between the decade 
1861-1870 and the decade 1891-1900, the sale of blanks for three-month periods had 
increased in the Ukraine by five hundred twenty-three times, in European Russia by 
eleven times; for passports longer than one year the increase in the Ukraine was one 
hundred eleven times, and in all of European Russia thirty-two times. Compiled from 
Vysoch. uchrezhd., I, 222-227. 
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required by each individual, the statisticians found that this average 
requirement was exceeded by the average income in only two provinces 
of the Ukraine; in the other six provinces the average income fell short 
of the average requirement by amounts ranging from thirty-five pounds 
in Kharkov to a hundred and seventy-eight pounds in Volhynia.“* These 
figures ignored the income derived from nonallotment and rented land, 
from livestock, from handicraft production, and from wages for out- 
side labor ; but they assume considerable significance when set alongside 
the figures on the health of youths called to military service. The propor- 
tion of draftees who were rejected or had their service deferred because 
of unsatisfactory physical conditions ranged from one seventh to one 
quarter of those called; and it varied from province to province in 
rough accordance with the average annual surpluses or deficiencies of 
food derived from “allotment” land. The relation between the amount 
of food and the incidence of rejections is shown in the following table: 


Surplus (+) or De- 
ficiency (—) of Aver- 


age Annual Income in Draftees Rejected or 

Relation to Average Deferred Because of 

Annual Food Require- Physical Deficiencies 

Province ment (in pounds ) (in percentages) 
a ail i ee Wired aie si +306 13.8 
ID ies ekcwewssaneuse +303 16.3 
RGImnEGY, COS ES ace ekkowa awehwnxis —33 16.4 
EE SG ibviee a Vuieagenvkwsats —132 22.1 
PMO ao Eben mi naeeaneaanste —156 23:2 
er ree en ee —174 21.9 
ENE OO ne ee —243 24.7 
I eke Kui idanenwen —267 24.0 
50 Provinces of European Russia 

(General Average) ........... —102 19.5 


Since, as the table indicates, the physical fitness of draftees in five of the 
Ukrainian provinces was somewhat less than the average for European 
Russia, and since food in these provinces was less plentiful, one may 
conclude that in these five Ukrainian provinces the population fared as 
badly as, if not worse than, their fellow Russian peasants. 





14 Tbid., I, 88-89. 
15 Tbid., I, 28-33. 
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Ill 


Throughout the Russian Empire the agrarian problem was raising a 
tidal wave of revolutionary unrest; in the Ukraine much of this unrest 
could easily be turned into nationalist channels. Moreover, the process 
was facilitated by the alien nature of the peasants’ immediate economic 
antagonists. Of these, the most conspicuous were the large landowners. 
About three fifths of the arable land of the Ukraine was in the hands 
of the peasants; most of the remainder—roughly one third of all the 
arable land—was owned by people listed as nobles, “merchants,” or 
“honorary citizens.’”° Most of the land held by these upper classes 
formed large estates, twelve thousand of which were holdings that 
ranged from two hundred and seventy acres to twenty-seven hundred 
acres, and three thousand were holdings that were even larger.’ Three 
of every four members of the upper classes were not Ukrainians but 
Russians or Poles.” It was therefore not difficult to add national 
enmity to the land hunger of the Ukrainian peasant. 

The directing of agrarian discontent into nationalist channels was 
also facilitated by the “semicolonial’’ characteristics of the Ukraine. 
Russia herself was an economically underdeveloped country. Her raw 
materials were sold in the international market at world prices; her 
peasants bought manufactured goods in a domestic market protected by 
high tariff walls. Because the Ukraine was industrially backward even 
in relation to the Russian Empire as a whole, it suffered from this 
arrangement more than did most other parts of the Empire. During the 
period from 1901 to 1905 over half of the grain, cattle, poultry, and 
eggs carried on the Ukrainian railways was exported to other parts of 


16 Including “allotment” and “private” lands, the peasants held 61,214,386 acres of the 
total of 101,143,819 acres of arable land. The government, church, and monasteries held 
7,383,508 acres. Other nonpeasant owners possessed 32,545,925 acres, or 32.2% of all 
arable land. Of this nonpeasant “private” land, the nobles owned 74.9% and the classes 
of “merchants” and “honorary citizens’ owned 10.0%. Compiled from Tsentralnii 
Statisticheskii Komitet, 12-15, 56-63, 68-69, 72-73. 

17 Of the nobles’ land, 97.6% was held in parcels of more than 135 acres by 13,547 
families. There were 2,895 estates of from 135 acres to 270 acres, 8,331 of from 270 to 
2,700 acres, and 2,321 above 2,700 acres. Other members of the upper classes (“mer- 
chants,” “honorary citizens,” clergy), city people, and foreigners owned 2,089 estates of 
from 125 acres to 270 acres, 3,573 of from 270 to 2,700 acres and 670 above 2,700 acres. 
Compiled from ibid., 12-15, 56-63, 68-69, 72-73. 

18 Ukrainians constituted 29.1% of the hereditary nobles, 25.4% of the personal nobles, 
7.3% of the “merchants,” 43.2% of the “honorary citizens.” Of the hereditary nobles, the 
class owning most of the large estates, 41.1% were Russians and 23.0% were Poles. 
Compiled from Pervaia vseobshchaia perepis naseleniia ..., VII, XIII, XVI, XVII, 
XXIV, XXXIII, XLVII, XLVIII, Table XXIV. 
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the Empire or abroad.” In the first decade of the twentieth century, 
moreover, the Ukraine shipped outside its boundaries over a fifth of its 
iron ore and steel, almost a third of its coal, and about half of its salt. 
The Ukraine, meanwhile, served as a market for the products of Polish 
and Russian provinces and of foreign countries, for its imports exceeded 
its exports of such articles as nails, wire, cast-iron utensils, and machin- 
ery. As a consequence, the balance of manufactured imports over manu- 
factured exports was higher for the Ukraine than for any other region 
of the Russian Empire except Siberia. Although the Ukraine had over 
a quarter of the population of European Russia, it had only one seventh 
of the industrial workers, half of whom were engaged in the food indus- 
try; and even the food industry in the Ukraine was mechanically back- 
ward in comparison with other parts of European Russia.” 

The Ukrainian peasant, to be sure, did not calculate the number of 
tons of grain that were shipped abroad or the quantity of nails he bought 
from Warsaw instead of from Kharkov; yet although he was unaware 
of the statistical analysis of the semicolonial character of the Ukraine, he 
knew well enough that he was forced to sell his grain at low prices, and 
that he paid much higher prices for his matches and soap than he wanted 
to pay. For him the evil of the whole commercial process was concen- 
trated in the person of the petty trader who bought his grain at the 
lowest possible figure and sold him manufactured goods at the highest 
possible prices. Of these petty traders, located in every small town and 
village, only one out of seven was a Ukrainian ;” and as three out of 
four of them were Jews, the economic discontent of the peasants could 
easily stimulate anti-Semitism, which became a powerful phase of the 
national movement in the Ukraine. 

Fiscal exploitation by the government also helped to aggravate agra- 
rian discontent. Every year tens of millions of rubles were paid into 
the Imperial Treasury by the Ukrainian peasants. These rubles were 
spent, not to raise substantially the economic and cultural level of these 
lowly taxpayers, but chiefly to maintain the Imperial administrative 
apparatus and the army, and to subsidize railways and other industries.” 





19 See P. I. Stebnitzkii, Ukraina v ekonomike Rossii (Petrograd, 1918), 9-19, 26. 

2 [bid., 19-28; Khristiuk, 23-26. 

21 Of those engaged in trade in the rural areas, 73.9% were Jews. Omitting Kharkov, 
in which there were few Jews, the percentage was 77.3. Compiled from Pervaia vseobsh- 
chaia perepis naselemia ..., VII, XIII, XVI, XVII, XXIV, XXXIII, XLVII, XLVIII, 
Tables XXI, XXII. 

22 See M. Porsh, Ukraina v derzhavnomy biudzheti Rossii (Ekaterinoslav, 1918), 11, 
16-17, 20-21. 
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From these expenditures the Ukrainian peasant could discern no obvious 
advantage; rather, they were personalized for him by the corrupt 
bureaucrat with his demand for bribes, by the omnivorous tax collector, 
by the recruiting officer who carried off his son, and by the gendarmes 
and Cossacks lying in wait to quell any sign of unrest with the dreaded 
nagatka. The Russian peasant also poured out taxes and also resented 
his government, but to the Ukrainian the matter presented another angle: 
most of the bureaucrats, judges, tax collectors, and Cossacks were Rus- 
sians filled with contempt for the uncouth khokhol. 

To the khokhol the scheme of economic and official subjugation was 
symbolized by the city. Contemplating the city through the eyes of the 
Ukrainian peasant in the period before 1914, Peter Skorevetanskii, a 
Ukrainian Communist historian, wrote: “The city rules the village and 
the city is ‘alien.’ The city draws to itself all the wealth and gives the 
village almost nothing in return. The city extracts taxes which never 
return to the village in the Ukraine. In the city one must pay bribes to 
be freed from scorn and red tape. In the city are warm fires, schools, 
theatres and music, plays. The city is expensively dressed, as for a holi- 
day ; it eats and drinks well, many people promenade. In the village there 
is, besides hard work, impenetrable darkness and misery, almost nothing. 
The city is aristocratic, it is alien. It is not ours, not Ukrainian. It is 
Great-Russian, Jewish, Polish, but not ours, not Ukrainian.’ 


IV 


Here was abundant material for an agrarian movement along national 
lines. If the peasant would think of his economic antagonists in terms 
of Russians, Poles, and Jews, and if the nationalist goal of autonomy or 
independence could be tied to the agrarian goal of expropriating the 
large landowners, an extensive nationalist movement could be devel- 
oped. Little progress was made in this direction before the Revolution 
of 1905. Until the outbreak of that revolution, the Tsarist government 
was in the habit of exiling the Ukrainian nationalist leaders as soon as 
they acquired any prominence. Those who escaped made their way to 
Austrian Galicia, where they composed treatises about the wrongs 
inflicted upon the Ukrainians, organized fragmentary political parties, 
and dabbled in Austrian politics. Cut off from the peasants within 
Russia, the nationalist leaders failed to appreciate the importance of 
the agrarian factor; moreover, they were unable to spread their ideas 





23 P. Skorevetanskii, Revoliutsiia na Ukraine (Saratov, 1919), 7-8. 
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throughout the South Russian countryside. In so far as the peasants were 
introduced to political ideas at all, the views of the Russian Social- 
Revolutionary Party were more widespread among the Ukrainian peas- 
ants, as among their Russian brothers, than those of any other party. 
The Russian Social-Revolutionaries had long concentrated their atten- 
tion on the villages, and to the peasants they proposed an attractive solu- 
tion of the agrarian problem: all land was to be transferred to the peas- 
ant commune, without compensation to the former owners; and the 
commune was to assign plots to its members for their own use. But the 
Revolution of 1905 altered the political picture in the Ukraine. The 
Russian socialist movement lost prestige because of the failure of its 
leadership; and the Ukrainian nationalists, realizing the significance of 
the agrarian factor, gave it a much more conspicuous place in their 
program. 

In the nightmare of workers’ demonstrations, strikes, isolated urban 
rebellions, and peasant jacquerie that constituted the Revolution of 1905 
the Ukrainian peasants were a most turbulent element. Behind them 
stretched a long tradition of direct action against those regarded as 
oppressors; and as late as 1902 and 1903 the peasants in the provinces 
of Poltava, Kharkov, Kiev, and Podolia had rioted against the large 
landowners. Suppressed by the gendarmes and Cossacks, peasant unrest 
smouldered quietly in 1904, only to erupt still more furiously in 1905 
and 1906. Peasant soldiers were dragging themselves home from the 
Russo-Japanese War with the demand for payment in something besides 
tarnished glory; and some of their comrades were not coming back at 
all. Crop failures in the summer and autumn of 1905 sharpened the 
already chronic pangs of hunger. Then came rumors of rebellion in the 
streets of Kiev, Kharkov, and Odessa. The rural Ukraine again burst 
into flames. 

At the peak of the agrarian movement, from the autumn of 1905 
through the following summer, outbreaks appeared in all of the prov- 
inces and most of the volosts of the Ukraine.” Refusing to work or to 
pay rent, the peasants demanded higher wages for labor on the large 
estates, a shorter working day, better living conditions, and the right 
to rent more land at lower rates. Violent direct action became wide- 
spread. The peasants chopped down the landlord’s trees, appropriated 
his crops, pastured their cattle in his meadows, and even attempted to 





24For descriptions of the extent and nature of the peasant uprisings in the Ukraine 
during 1905 and 1906, see Mirza-Avakiants, 16-33; Khristiuk, 19, 92-99, 160-163, 213- 
215; Kachinskii, 29-114, 128-132. 
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plow his fields. They plundered manor houses, carrying off food, 
clothing, furniture, doors, everything of value; they destroyed agricul- 
tural machinery; frequently they set fire to manor houses. Sometimes 
they assaulted and even killed resisting landlords, their loyal employees, 
or peasants who did not join in the attack. Meanwhile, they had turned 
on the government, refusing to pay taxes and assailing local officials. 
Troops sent to quell the outbreaks were met with pitchforks, scythes, 
and whatever firearms the peasants could gather. 

Spontaneous action was gradually implemented by organization in 
the form of peasant unions, fostered in the Ukraine by the rural intelli- 
gentsia—teachers, doctors, volost secretaries. Isolated village unions 
grew into volost and provincial organizations and finally into the All- 
Russian Peasant Union, the first congress of which met in Moscow in 
July of 1905. The Russian Social-Revolutionaries dominated both the 
all-Russian organization and the units in the Ukraine. Their economic 
and political demands invariably appeared in the petitions which the 
village assemblies addressed to the “Little Father” in St. Petersburg, 
demanding such reforms as the transfer of land without compensation to 
those who cultivated it, the pardoning of political prisoners and of peas- 
ants arrested during agrarian disturbances, the calling of a constituent 
assembly to form a government based on universal suffrage, popular 
education at government expense, and the abolition of the death penalty.” 

A national factor presently began to play a role in the peasant up- 
heaval. Some of the petitions demanded autonomy for the Ukraine.” 
Plans were made by Ukrainian leaders for an all-Ukrainian peasant 
congress that would strive for “civil and national equality and auton- 
omy for the Ukraine.”” Among the aims of an ephemeral Ukrainian 
Peasant Party was listed “the development of the national and class 
consciousness of the Ukrainian peasantry.” In the main, however, a 
study of the petitions and an analysis of the agrarian uprising leads to 
the conclusion that the “class consciousness” of the Ukrainian peasant 
—his itch to seize the land of the neighboring estate—was still much 
more highly developed in 1905 than his “national consciousness.” Like 





25 For discussions of the political activity among the peasantry, of the growth of the 
all-Russian peasant movement, and of the nature of the petitions, see Khristiuk, 97-100, 
140-141, 162, 202-205, 213-215; Kachinskii, 41-42, 137-150, 176-183, 186-191, 202-207; 
Mirza-Avakiants, 26-42, 45-47; I. D. Kuznetsov, Natsionalnoe dvizhenie v period pervot 
revoliutsii v Rossii (Moscow, 1935), 37; L. Dmitrova, Ukraina v 1905 roki (Kharkov, 
1925), 46-48. 

26 See Kachinskii, 148. 

27 Khristiuk, 101, 161. 

28 Mirza-Avakiants, 42. 
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his Russian brother, the Ukrainian peasant would welcome a measure 
of political liberty and cultural opportunity ; but for them both, by and 
large, the most urgent problem was that of bread. 


v 


This lesson was taken to heart by the Ukrainian nationalists. Even 
prior.to 1905 the members of the Ukrainian parties in Galicia had 
talked about social reforms and even vaguely about “‘socialism.”” But 
after 1905 those Ukrainian nationalists actually living within Russia 
realized that if they were ever to attain their goal of a “reborn 
Ukrainia,” they would have to utilize the land hunger of the peasant; 
and to do this they would have to hitch the land problem to the national 
problem in a vital and not in a platonic sense. This was undertaken by 
a new group, the Ukrainian Social-Revolutionary Party.” During 1905 
many of the Ukrainian rural intelligentsia, although already tinged 
with nationalism, had been active among the Russian Social-Revolu- 
tionaries. Gradually they broke away and formed their own units, 
although Tsarist repression prevented their founding a national organi- 
zation until 1917. To the demand for autonomy they added the magic 
formula: all land to the peasants without compensation to its former 
owners. By preaching that the peasants could obtain the land if the 
Ukraine became autonomous, and by promising that the Ukrainians 
could expropriate alien landlords and capitalists, the Ukrainian Social- 
Revolutionaries became the most popular party among the peasantry. 

This new party was aided by disillusionment which followed the col- 
lapse of the all-Russian agrarian movement. All the petitions, peasant 
unions, and congresses had resulted only in the cancellation of the ‘‘re- 
demption dues’ for the “allotments,” a step which brought but little 
more bread to the peasant’s table ; nor was the “Stolypin Reform,” which 
the government inaugurated after the Revolution, more helpful since it 





°° For the programs of the Ukrainian parties up to and including 1905, see O. Gai- 
dalemivskii, Ukrainski politichni partti; ikh rosvitok i programi (Zaltzvedel, 1919), 5-9; 
M. Ravich-Cherkasskii, Istoriia Kommunisticheskoi Partii Ukraini (Kharkov, 1923), 
28-33; M. Iavorskii, Revoliutsiia na Ukraini v ti golovnishikh etapakh (Kharkov, 1923), 
23; N. N. Popov, Naris istonitti Kommunistichnoi Parti (bilshovikov) Ukraini (Khar- 
kov, 1929), 38-44, 65-67; M. I. Shapoval, Revoliutsiinii sotsializm na Ukraini (Vienna, 
1921), I, 40; Khristiuk, 56-57, 60-62, 65-66, 132-138, 143-145, 182-183. 

80 For the composition, program, and influence of the Ukrainian Social-Revolutionary 
Party, see Popov, 70; Skorevetanskii, 14-15; Gaidalemivskii, 10; Iavorskii, 30; P. Khris- 
tiuk, Zametki i materiali do istorii ukrainskoi revoliutsii 1917-1920 (Vienna, 1922), I, 
35-37. 
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aimed to increase the number of kulaks by squeezing out the poorer 
peasants. The entire sequence of events had made the Ukrainian peas- 
ant more receptive to the idea of escaping from the Russian yoke through 
the establishment of some system of Ukrainian autonomy. All-Russian 
peasant socialism gave way to a Ukrainian variant. This was clearly 
reflected in the elections to the Constituent Assembly held in December 
of 1917. In the five provinces of the Ukraine where the Ukrainian 
Social-Revolutionaries presented their own candidates, they won almost 
three fifths of the votes cast; and where they formed a bloc with the 
Russian Social-Revolutionaries, in Kherson and Kharkov, the two par- 
ties polled one half and seven tenths of the total vote respectively.” 

Nevertheless the agrarian factor in the Ukrainian movement still out- 
weighed the demand for political autonomy and cultural freedom. 
Indeed, it was upon the land hunger of the peasants that the Ukrainian 
leaders in 1917 were able to build a nationalist government. Land policy 
then served as the touchstone by which the Ukrainian peasants measured 
the worth of this government as well as of the other forces that struggled 
for control of the Ukraine during the Civil War from 1918 to 1921. 
When the peasants were confronted with any regime—whether the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic, the German-supported state of General 
Skoropadskii, the nationalist government of the “Petliurians,”’ the 
White armies of Generals Denikin and Wrangel, or the “free com- 
munes” of the anarchist Nestor Makhno—the attitude of the peasants 
was primarily determined by that regime’s activities with regard to the 
land question. Although the strengthened national consciousness of the 
Ukrainian peasantry heightened the importance of language and culture, 
and it led to frightful international clashes like the Jewish pogroms, no 
national government or any other regime could long retain the favor of 
the peasants in the Ukraine if it failed to satisfy the economic demands 
of the rural majority. 


Washington, D.C. H. R. WEINSTEIN 





31 The vote in Podolia was not recorded. In Poltava, Ekaterinoslav, Chernigov, Vol- 
hynia, and Kiev, the Ukrainian Social-Revolutionaries won 3,368,574 or 63.1% of the 
5,332,078 votes cast. The Russian Social-Revolutionaries won 10.3%, the Bolsheviks 
9.8%, and the Constitutional-Democrats won 2.3% of the total, the remainder being 
scattered among the smaller parties. The bloc of the Ukrainian and Russian Social- 
Revolutionaries won 70.4% of the votes in Kharkov and 51.0% in Kherson. Compiled 
from figures in N. V. Sviatitskii, Itogi vyborov vo vserosstiskoe uchreditelnoe sobranie 
(Moscow, 1918), 38-45. The information for Kherson is considered incomplete and pos- 
sibly very inaccurate. 





An Ancient Chinese Stock of Gold 


HE elaborate Chinese standard histories, which, if all translated, 
would fill several hundred thick volumes, provide illuminating infor- 
mation about many aspects of economic history. In this paper, I shall 
present a passage that enables us to estimate the gold stock of the 
Chinese at the beginning of the Christian era, a type of information 
rarely available. 
In his History of the Former Han Dynasty, Ban Gu (writing about 
A.D. 80) has occasion to illustrate the stinginess of a usurping emperor, 
Wang Mang, and enumerates his wealth as follows: 


At this time [A.D. 23], in the inner apartments of the Wei-yang Palace, 
ten thousand catties of actual gold were put into one chest and there still 
remained sixty chests. In each office for storage of the Yellow Gate and of 
the Intendant of Palace Parks and in the workshops of the Master of Recipes, 
there were also several chests. The Imperial Treasury at the Ch’ang-lo 
Palace and the Bureau of Equalization and Standards in the capital in addi- 
tion stored very much cash, silk, pearls, jade, and valuables.* 


According to known weights, this treasure, if correctly reported, must 
have amounted to something like five million ounces of gold.’ 


1H. H. Dubs, trans., History of the Former Han Dynasty, vol. III, ch. 99 C: 25a, b 
(To be published. Chapter and paging according to the Chinese edition of Wang Sien- 
chien, Han-shu Bu-ju). 

2 Wang Mang’s possession of a great treasure is independently attested by the size of 
his betrothal present to the family of his second wife (whom he married in A. D. 23). 
This present consisted of 30,000 catties of gold (235,000 oz. or 7,320,000 g.), besides 
chariots and horses, male and female slaves, variegated silks, jewels, and treasures, 
worth approximately as much again (Dubs, III, 99 C: 20a). 

For a study of these Chinese standard weights and measures, cf. Dubs, op. cit., vol. I 
(1938), 276-280. 

A study of Ban Gu’s History shows that its author was unusually careful. He seems to 
make no important statements without some documentary authority. When the capital, 
Ch’ang-an, was captured and the usurper Wang Mang killed in A. D. 23, the victorious 
generals undoubtedly reported the circumstances to their Emperor, for they expected 
high rewards. It would have been only natural for them to include in this report an 
account of the treasure captured. Such memorials were preserved in the imperial 
archives, to which Ban Gu later had free access. It is thus highly probable that Ban Gu’s 
statement came from such a report, so that these figures were taken from a contemporary 
account. 

It would be difficult to appraise the reliability of such a memorial, even if we had the 
original. The round number of chests mentioned, “sixty,” is itself suspicious, for it seems 
to represent an estimate, rather than an enumeration. The captors may have exaggerated 
the number of chests, in order to increase their reward. But they would hardly have exag- 
gerated very much, since they would expect to be held accountable for what they had 
secured. The important buildings in the imperial Wei-yang Palace had been burned in the 
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A century and a half before, the Chinese already possessed large 
amounts of gold. In reciting the expenditures of the warlike Emperor 
Wu, the first Chinese standard history remarks that by 123 B.C. he had 
disbursed more than 200,000 catties of actual gold in rewards to his 
victorious troops, thereby emptying his treasury—which amount was 
more than 1,568,000 oz., or 48,800,000 g.* We may accordingly conjec- 
ture that, in this century and a half, China’s gold stock more than 
doubled. 

These amounts may be compared with reports of other ancient treas- 
ures,’ with the total visible stock of gold in medieval Europe, which is 
estimated at not over 3,700,000 oz.,° and with the amount of gold 


attack upon the usurper, but Ban Gu says specifically that, after Wang Mang’s death, 
when order was immediately restored, the treasuries were still intact (Dubs, III, 99 C: 
29a). It is moreover possible that some of these chests were not quite full or were even 
empty. Wang Mang was, however, stingy with his money, and even when attacked was 
very reluctant to disburse any large sums (Dubs, III, 99 C: 25b). I think it is rather likely 
that Wang Mang actually possessed at least a large proportion of the gold with which 
Ban Gu credited him. 

3 Found in the Shzh-ji, 30: 11 (written about 100 B. C.), translated by E. Chavannes, 
Memoires historiques, III, 553. This information is very likely from the imperial treas- 
urer’s report. It probably summarizes the expenditures from the beginning of the reign 
in 135 to and including 123 B. C. 

* The only very large ancient treasure known to me is that of the Persian empire. 
Herodotus states that the regular revenue of Darius I was valued at 14,560 Euboic 
talents, but almost all of this amount (as well as the talents in which it is valued) was 
silver, not gold (Herodotus, III, 89-97). The only Persian province remitting in gold 
was India, which contributed 360 talents of gold dust yearly (ibid., III, 94), equivalent 
to 9,072,000 g. (taking the drachm at 4.2 g., according to G. F. Hill, in Cambridge 
Ancient History, IV, 133). Since much of this revenue was expended, we cannot tell 
how much accumulated. 

Darius III drew largely upon his wealth for the war with Alexander the Great and 
carried off with him 8,000 talents [of silver] in his flight; nevertheless Alexander is 
said to have obtained from Susa, Persepolis, and Pasargadae coined and uncoined metal 
to the value of 1,800 [silver] talents; but most of this metal was silver. At Susa he 
obtained 40,000 silver talents and gold darics to the value of 9,000 silver talents (Dio- 
dorus Siculus, bk. xvii, ch. 7 [cf. Booth’s trans.]; G. B. Gray, in Cambridge Ancient 
History, IV, 199). This amount of gold (calculated at the ancient rate of 13%4:1 
[cf. G. F. Hill, ibid., 135]) was only 1,608,320 g. If the proportion of gold to silver 
secured at Susa was maintained elsewhere, Alexander obtained only a few million grams 
of gold, so that the Persian gold treasure did not compare with the approximately 
150,000,000 g. possessed by Wang Mang. 

Roman conquests seem also not to have secured any large quantities of gold. During 
the whole period 200-150 B. C. (which seems to be the only period during which we have 
many figures concerning booty and products of mines), Rome received a total of only 
31,735 pounds of gold in booty from the east and 6,316 pounds from Spain (including the 
products of Spanish mines) (T. Frank, Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, I, 138). 
Taking 327.45 g. to the pound (Paully-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedia, art. “libra” ), this 
38,051 pounds amounted to only 12,307,272 g. It should be added, however, that Rome 
much preferred silver to gold and chose the former when an indemnity might be paid 
in either metal. Roman specie was drained off to the east, and there seem to have been 
no very large accumulations of gold in Roman territory. 

5 Joseph Kitchin, Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, article entitled “Gold.” 
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brought to Spain from the Americas between 1503 and 1660, which 
was 5,830,000 oz.° 

How could Wang Mang have secured a stock of gold so unparalleled 
in ancient times? Gold was used in the form of square bullion cakes 
weighing one catty.’ Wang Mang had taken over peacefully the accumu- 
lated treasure of the immediately preceding Han dynasty. Its nobles had 
been exempted from taxes, but had been required to pay to the throne 
an annual contribution of four taels (1.96 oz. or 61 g.) of gold per 
thousand inhabitants in their fiefs." This payment had already been col- 
lected for two centuries. Thus there was a tendency for Chinese gold 
to be concentrated in the treasuries of the nobles and of the emperor. 
In A.D. 6, Wang Mang, while still a minister of the Han dynasty, had, 
moreover, “nationalized” gold. He ordered that all the people and nobles 
(except the twenty-three nobles belonging to the very highest rank) 
must bring all their gold to the imperial private treasury and receive in 
return lightweight bronze coins of high denominations washed with 
gold. Since the possession of gold became thereafter a crime, punish- 
able by loss of noble rank and other penalties, and since the annual con- 
tribution by the nobles could be paid in these bronze coins, probably 
most of the gold in the Chinese empire thus came into Wang Mang’s 
hands. Three years later, Wang Mang usurped the throne, dismissed 
most of the Han dynasty’s nobles, and demonetized these bronze coins. 
In this way he mulcted his people of their gold, paying them in bronze 
which had a value as bullion only about 1 per cent of what their gold 
was then worth. 

These five million ounces of gold hence represent a very large propor- 
tion of the total Chinese stock of gold at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. Whence came such a large amount of gold? China did not 
then mine any large quantities of gold. Central Asia and India likewise 
produced little or no gold.* But Siberia had abundant resources of this 
metal. In the fifth century B.C., the Massagetae, who lived north of 
Bactria, had so much gold that they used it to make bits and trappings 
for their horses.” Even at the beginning of the present century, the main 
Siberian sources were the washings along the Lena and Amur Rivers. 





8 E. J. Hamilton, American Treasure and the Price Revolution in Spain, 42, computes 
it as 181,333,180 g. (I owe this and preceding reference to Professor R. S. Smith of Duke 
University.) 

7 Dubs, I, 111, n. 3. 

8 Dubs, II, ch. vi, app. iii. 

® Dubs, III, ch. 99, app. ii, n. 4. 

10 Herodotus, I, 215. 
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The Chinese traded extensively with their northern and western neigh- 
bors. In silk the Chinese produced unlimited quantities of a commodity 
that was everywhere desired, one combining high value with small 
bulk, so that it could be profitably transported great distances. Because 
so few other articles possessed this advantage, the return trade to China 
probably consisted largely of gold. Thus Chinese silk drained Siberia 
and other regions of large quantities of gold. In Rome, Tiberius 
(reigned A.D. 14-37) forbade the wearing of silk by men, because so 
much gold was flowing out of the Roman Empire. 

We have thus good reason to accept the report that in A.D. 23, Wang 
Mang possessed a treasure of gold, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
five million ounces, and that this treasure then constituted the bulk of 
the Chinese stock of gold. He had obtained it largely by collecting gold 
from his people, who had in turn drained it from much of Asia and even 
Europe, especially from Siberia, in return for exports, chiefly silk 
textiles.” 


Duke University Homer H. Duss 





11 For a more extended account of Wang Mang’s many economic experiments, cf. 
Dubs, “Wang Mang and His Economic Reforms,” T’oung Pao (Leiden, Holland), 
v. 35 (1939-1940), livr. 4, 219-265. 








Indentured Servants: New Light on Some of America’s 
“First” Familtes 


I 


MONG the commodities which could profitably be shipped to the 
English plantations in America, a parcel of human beings was not 

the least remunerative. The colonists demanded labor, and were willing 
to pay for it. For a hundred years after the founding of Virginia this 
demand was met by the transportation and sale of white indentured 
servants recruited in Great Britain and Ireland, and so great was the 
volume of this business that the servants made up about three quarters 
of all immigrants coming to the colonies south of New York. During 
the eighteenth century their exclusive sway was gradually disputed by 
German redemptioners and Negro slaves, yet indentured servants con- 
tinued to play a vital part in colonial life and to form an important 
element in colonial trade. The progenitor of many a proud American 
family found himself landed upon these shores not so much on account 
of his desire to seek freedom as because his person could be advantage- 
ously exchanged for a quantity of tobacco, lumber, or sassafras root. 
Much has been written about colonial immigration, and the methods 
of gathering German redemptioners are fairly well known, but no sat- 
isfactory account of the recruiting of servants in Great Britain has ever 
been given. The story usually told is somewhat as follows: Except for a 
relatively small number of convicts and political prisoners transported 
by law the servants fell into two groups: those who voluntarily put them- 
selves under indenture in order to secure passage to the New World, and 
those who were forcibly kidnapped, or at least deceptively and falsely 
enticed aboard ship and taken to the plantations. Seldom is there any 
attempt to indicate the relative numerical importance of these two 
groups, except that most writers repeat uncritically the statement of a 
contemporary that over ten thousand persons were kidnapped annually. 
It requires but little knowledge of colonial history to realize that this 
figure is large enough to have covered the whole migration of any year. 
This traditional account of the recruiting of servants is unsatisfactory 
for two reasons especially. It does not explain convincingly how the 
average ignorant and poverty-stricken Englishman ever had enough 
initiative or got enough information to decide upon a voyage to the 
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colonies, to seek out for himself a merchant or shipowner, and to make 
a contract for a spell of arduous service in a strange and fearsome 
country. Nor does it explain why the English Government allowed the 
crime of kidnapping to flourish without serious restraint, when it never 
lacked information on the subject, and was bombarded with complaints. 
The government was, to be sure, run by members of the upper class, 
who may have been insensitive to the grievances suffered by the poor; 
yet surely the kidnapping of 10,000 persons in a single year would have 
constituted crime on a scale too great to be ignored. 

The truth of the matter is that there never was any such wholesale 
kidnapping, nor indeed any great amount of kidnapping at all. The 
notion that large numbers of indentured servants were forcibly or 
illegally abducted from their motherland is the result of deliberate and 
successful propaganda, which will be described later. It is very probable 
furthermore that no great number of servants departed solely of their 
own free will and private initiative. The key to this early immigration 
problem is to be found in the existence of men whom we may call 
recruiting agents, and whose activities have never received adequate 
attention in colonial histories. Evidence recently discovered makes pos- 
sible a reconsideration of much that was already known, and the methods 
of these agents may now be described in fair detail. It will make the 
story clearer if we do this first, and afterwards show how the misconcep- 
tions regarding kidnapping arose. 


II 


The use of paid agents to recruit servants for the plantations may 
go back further than 1620; at any rate there is reason to believe that 
the proprietors of Berkeley Hundred employed one in that year. Cer- 
tainly the Providence Company used an agent in 1633; and again, in 
1638, the same organization agreed with “diverse men” to take up 
servants at twenty shillings each, and one of the agents was sent to 
Wales. In 1634 Lady Verney, who was fitting out her graceless son Tom 
for a plantation in Virginia, wrote to a man in Bucklersbury, who told 
her in reply that he could have forty servants ready for shipment at a 
day’s notice." Apparently the procedures of the business were well estab- 
lished by that time, and evidence has recently come to light which permits 
a fairly circumstantial account of one early venture in the emigrant 





1 Susan M. Kingsbury, ed., Records of the Virginia Company of London (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1906-), III, 266. Public Record Office, C. O. 124/2, pp. 93, 324. Verney Papers 
(Camden Society), 160-161. 
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trade. This evidence consists of the letters and account books of one 
Thomas Anthony, supercargo of the ship Abraham, which was owned 
by Mathew Cradock.’ 

In April, 1636, Anthony arrived in Kinsale, Ireland, where Cradock 
had sent him with instructions to procure as many servants as possible, 
to indenture them for four years’ service to Cradock’s agent in Virginia, 
and to hold them ready to be picked up by the Abraham when she 
arrived. He found at once that he would have to face competition, for 
there was an Amsterdam ship in port which had established connections 
on previous visits, and which expected to take 120 to 140 persons to 
St. Christopher. There was also “a shippe of thes towne which will 
carry about 100 and will be ready within three wycks or a month...,” 
but Anthony was not unduly discouraged, and he informed various 
acquaintances of his purpose “that they maye make it knowen in the 
Country for the procuringe of servants.” He decided not to complete 
the indenture with any recruit until the Abraham actually arrived, since 
“as soon as we have greed with sutch as will goe, they will be forthwith 
on our Chardge, and .. . after sume time of sutche Expense they will 
Runne away.” This is a significant remark, and it illustrates a point of 
great importance in the story of recruiting servants. From the moment 
of signing the contract, the emigrant was entitled to food, clothing, and 
shelter at the expense of the agent or merchant shipper, who felt himself 
entitled to see that his investment was protected. It was not uncommon, 
therefore, for agents to subject their indentured recruits to a more or 
less strict incarceration until they were safely aboard ship, and this cus- 
tom was open to an unfavorable interpretation which was not always 
deserved, as we shall soon see. 

While waiting for the ship, Anthony purchased woolen and linen cloth 
and delivered it to Hugh Neal, tailor, of Kinsale, whom he hired to make 
clothes and blankets for the servants. Neal worked intermittently all 
summer, receiving the modest remuneration of eighteenpence per suit, 
eightpence per blanket, and eighteenpence per dozen pairs of stockings. 
The total cost of the equipment was: suits seven or eight shillings each, 
blankets nine shillings a pair, and stockings eight shillings and threepence 
for each dozen pairs. Besides these things, Anthony bought caps, shirts, 
smocks for the women, colored thread for buttonholes, and six dozen 
tin buttons. A stock of food for the voyage was provided by Cradock, 
and put aboard ship in England. 





2 Public Record Office, High Court of Admiralty Miscellany. Bundle H.C.A. 30/636. 
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On August 27 the Abraham arrived at Kinsale. Having finished his 
preliminary arrangements, Anthony now engaged a drummer to beat 
his drum through the towns of Kinsale, Bandon, Cork, and Youghall 
on the next market days, making public announcement that all persons 
disposed to go to Virginia should come to Kinsale and make their inden- 
tures according to the “custom of the country.” Meanwhile he hired 
horses for himself and the captain of the ship, and they made recruiting 
trips into the back country. Several subagents were active, and Thomas 
Belchard of Bandon, for example, who procured a servant for them, was 
rewarded with a “pinte of wine and shugar.” As each indenture was 
made, the servant was treated to a glass of beer, after which he was 
taken immediately to the ship unless he lived too far away; on one or 
two occasions payments for a night’s lodging for a servant are noted. 
Provisioning during the presailing period cost more than £25, some of 
which was laid out at the “Blewe Anker” at Kinsale. 

By the middle of October, sixty-one servants had been signed on. 
Concerning a few of them there had been trouble, for although Anthony 
is not very informative about the episode in his letters, he spent a day or 
two in jail, having been put there by the mayor of Kinsale until he 
released two of the men whom he had indentured. Perhaps something 
in the nature of kidnapping had been attempted in these two cases ; what- 
ever the cause, Anthony did not let it prevent him from charging 
Cradock with his four-and-sixpenny jail fee. Just before sailing he 
bought three and a half pounds of tobacco and a shilling’s worth of 
pepper and ginger “for the servants at seaye.”’ Another shilling went “to 
a mydwiffe to vizat the women servants, doutinge ther behaviour,” a 
precaution which, as we learn from subsequent letters, proved inade- 
quate. The Abraham sailed at the end of October, and after having been 
driven back to Cowes by very bad weather made a prosperous voyage 
not to Virginia but to Barbados, where the servants were sold for five 

-hundred pounds of tobacco each. 


III 


We may now skip over a period of one hundred and seven years in 
order to describe briefly an enterprise at Aberdeen, Scotland, which 
exhibits almost exactly the same characteristics.’ Baillie, William 





3 Peter Williamson, State of the Process, Peter Williamson against William Fordyce, 
and others (1765). This pampklet is in the British Museum. I am indebted to Mr. 
Julian Boyd for calling it to my attention and for allowing me to use a microfilm of it 
which was in his possession. 
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Fordyce & Company, having decided to load a ship with servants for 
Pennsylvania, hired one James Smith to recruit the human cargo. Smith 
sent emissaries into the hinterland “‘to list servants,” and twice during 
the month of January, 1743, he had a drummer go through the town 
of Aberdeen, beating his drum and publicly crying up the voyage to 
America. Likewise he advertised his project at the annual fair, and we 
learn from other testimony that at these fairs it was common to see 
“a Parcel of People going about with a Piper, proclaiming and inviting 
Persons to go with them to foreign Parts.” Smith began his campaign 
in January, and as the servants came in they were taken before a magis- 
trate to have their indentures properly attested, after which they were 
boarded at the house of Helen Law, in Aberdeen. Some of them as usual 
tried to run away, while others gave ear to the seductions of rival 
emigrant agents, who offered better terms if they would change masters. 
To prevent this sort of thing Smith put a few of the older servants into 
jail, and a few of the younger into the workhouse, paying fees to the 
proper authorities and securing all the advantages of close supervision. 
When we find that nineteen servants were eating and lodging at Smith’s 
expense on February 4, and that the number steadily mounted until the 
ship sailed on May 12, we can understand that each servant represented 
a considerable outlay of capital, especially if the price of their clothes 
be included. In fact the total cost of recruiting and equipping the whole 
boatload came to £160.18.9, and this did not include provisioning for the 
voyage. 

These two accounts show that there was little change in the methods 
of recruiting servants in remote regions during the whole colonial period. 
We know that there were many such ventures. In 1669, for example, 
the Carolina proprietors sent a man to Ireland, who “did fully inlarge 
and explain [the conditions of servitude] to all the persons that I 
thought fitt to take notice thereof, and consulted with all such as I 
thought intelligent in those affaires to advise mee how to raise such 
servants.” The Georgia Trustees commissioned Hugh Mackay in 1735 
to raise a shipload of emigrants in the Highlands of Scotland. From the 
same year we have an account of Captain Cumming of the ship George, 
who sent his brother and his brother-in-law to the counties of Monaghan, 
Cavan, and Meath in Ireland, where they “dispersed publick notice 
through the country” of the charms and comforts of life in Carolina.* 





* Public Record Office, Shaftesbury Papers, G.D. 24/48, No. 14. The Colomal Rec- 
ords of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 1904-1916), II, 110. L. F. Stock, ed., Proceed- 
ings and Debates of the British Parliaments respecting North America (Washington, 
D. C., 1924-1937), IV, 852. 
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In every story the emigrant agent appears, beating his drum or blowing 
his pipes, spreading handbills and promotion literature, hiring assistants, 
and above all talking incessantly to all who would listen. 


IV 


The agents whose activities I have described operated in small towns 
and rural districts, and each of them, as it happened, was specially 
engaged to raise recruits for a particular voyage. More characteristic of 
cities was the professional agent who kept his business going at all times, 
and who often had a supply of servants ready for any ship captain who 
came inquiring for them. These professional labor scouts must have 
existed in 1634, if we accept the story of Lady Verney mentioned above, 
but relatively little is known of them until the 1640’s, when they had 
come to be called by an opprobrious name. “The usuall way of getting 
Servants,” wrote William Bullock in 1649, “hath been by a sort of men 
nick-named Spirits, who take up all the idle, lazie, simple people they can 
intice, such as have professed idlenesse, and will rather beg than work.’ 
Recruits, having been indentured, were “put into cookes houses about 
St. Katherine’s, where being once entred, are kept as Prisoners until 
a Master fetches them off; and they lye at charges in these places a 
moneth or more, before they are taken away.” It generally cost three 
pounds at that period to get a servant from one of these depots, the 
money going partly for the agent’s fee and partly for expenses at the 
“cookes house.’”® 

For later decades of the colonial period something can be discovered 
concerning individual agents. John Steward of St. Katherine’s parish, 
for instance, did a flourishing business all through the first decade after 
the Restoration. St. Katherine’s was that district of London just east 
of the Tower, handy to the embarkation points for ships and well sup- 
plied with obscure places of detention. Steward’s fee was forty shillings 
per servant, and he stood ready to pay twenty-five shillings to any one 
who would bring one to him. If we may trust sworn evidence, for twelve 
years Steward shipped 500 persons a year to America, a considerably 
larger number than was sent in a similar length of time by General 
Oglethorpe. One William Kirke, a shoemaker, occasionally acted as 
Steward’s partner. In a single year, William Thiers, a shoemaker of 
East Smithfield, sent off no less than 840 servants. Robert Bayley, an 





5 William Bullock, Virginia Impartially Examined (London, 1649), 14. 
8 Tbid., 47. 
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old man of St. Giles, made his entire living by the trade. In 1670 William 
Haverland confessed himself to be a “spirit”? and prosperous in the 
business ; fourteen years later William Haverland, merchant, appeared 
with great frequency before the Middlesex Justices to register the inden- 
tures of servants whom he was dispatching to Virginia. Most servants 
whose indentures were registered before the London City magistrates 
in the early 1720’s were bound to the following agents: John Taylor, 
yeoman; John Dykes, victualer; Ambrose Cox, tobacconist; James 
Gerould, vintner ; and Christopher Veal, wool comber.’ It is plain from 
the figures given and from other evidences that nearly all servants going 
to America must have departed as a result of the activities of agents 
such as these. We have few exact statistics of emigration, but from 
those available it can be considered certain that no more than 5,000 
servants ever went to the colonies in any one year; usually the number 
was very much lower. John Steward alone accounted for one tenth of 
the maximum figure. 

The method which these agents used to procure recruits was not force 
but persuasion; a tempting and not always accurate depiction of the 
conditions which would be enjoyed in the New World. For the most 
part they drew their candidates mainly from the lower strata of the 
population, the most ignorant and idle of the inhabitants of the metropo- 
lis, but some of the best servants were countrymen who had come to the 
city to get work. No agent was likely to refuse the chance of enlisting 
any promising-looking young man or woman who came his way. Once 
having signed the bond, the agent was obliged to feed, clothe, and shelter 
his recruit, and in order not to lose him, he generally kept him in confine- 
ment. Such a system was bound to lead to trouble, and the peculiar forms 
which this trouble took are of no little interest. 


V 


First came numerous cases of genuine child stealing and kidnapping. 
It was doubtless too much to expect of the agents that they should always 
adhere strictly to the course of justice in their business. They seized 
stray children and drunkards, hid them from their parents or friends, 





7 Public Record Office, C.O. 389/2 (an entry book of date 1671, devoted almost entirely 
to testimony concerning the practice of “spiriting’”). There is a file of indentures as 
registered by the Justices of Middlesex in 1683-1685 at the Middlesex Guildhall, in 
Parliament Square, London. The registrations of indentures before the London magis- 
trates, of dates 1718-1736, could be seen, ante diem irae, in the Records Office at the 
London Guildhall. 
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and “spirited” them aboard ship for America. They got likely candi- 
dates befuddled with drink and carried them away; sometimes they 
abducted persons by force. Such abuses, and the complaints against them, 
became so great that Parliament took notice and in 1645 passed ordi- 
nances requiring magistrates “‘to be very diligent in apprehending all 
such persons as are faulty in this kind.’”’ Other officials were instructed 
to search ships bound for America and take off stolen children.* Mean- 
while popular alarm grew. In the Middlesex Court Records, although 
there are few actual convictions, there are great numbers of complaints 
against ‘‘spirits’; there are also cases of riots and contentions arising 
when some person was publicly accused of such practices. Thus Thomas 
Faulkner had to appear before the Justices in 1645 “for assaulting and 
pumping of Margarett Emmerson upon the false report of a spiritt or 
an inticer or inveagler of children,’ and Margaret Robinson had to 
answer “for a ryott upon Mary Hodges, and sayinge shee was a 
sperritt.”” Many such instances show a mounting popular fear of the 
“spirits,” and this fear became an important factor in the history of 
emigration. 

Meanwhile, along with honest recruiting and dishonest spiriting, there 
appeared a practice which may be called false kidnapping. This is ex- 
plained by a quotation from the Mayor of Bristol, who wrote in 1662: 


Among those who repair to Bristol from all parts to be transported for 
servants to his Majesty’s plantations beyond seas, some are husbands that 
have forsaken their wives, others wives who have abandoned their husbands ; 
some are children and apprentices run away from their parents and masters ; 
oftentimes unwary and credulous persons have been tempted on board by 
men-stealers, and many that have been pursued by hue-and-cry for robberies, 
burglaries, or breaking prison, do thereby escape the prosecution of law and 
justice.*° 


It is plain that most of the persons described by the mayor went to the 
colonies of their own free will, though they left behind a storm of pro- 
test. It was almost impossible for a recruiting agent to ascertain exactly 
the status of his recruits, and certainly he could not always depend upon 
the truth of their statements. The servant sailed happily away from his 
obligations, while the animosity of abandoned wives, deserted masters, 
and disappointed constables was vented upon the “spirit,” or the owner 





8 Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (Oxford, 1910), No. 2613a. The quotation is from 
a printed copy of the proclamation in the Bodleian Library. 

®J. C. Jeaffreson, ed. Middlesex County Records (1887-1892), III, 181, 182. 

10 Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1661-1668, No. 331. 
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of the vessel in which the runaway departed. Hence arose many unjust 
accusations and much misleading evidence, and since popular feeling 
was always against “spirits,” the agent was sometimes roughly handled. 

In addition to these troubles the emigrant trade was cursed with 
racketeering. The form which this took is illustrated by a petition of 
merchants in 1664, stating that the wicked practice of spiriting “gives 
the opportunity to many evil minded persons to enlist themselves volun- 
tarily to go the voyage, and having received money, clothes, diet, etc., to 
pretend they were betrayed or carried away without their consents.” In 
1702 Micajah Perry testified before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons that there were many persons about town who made it their busi- 
ness to be troublesome to merchants by falsely procuring servants for 
them. The servants would be properly bound in the registry office, would 
go aboard ship, and be provided with clothes. Afterwards, some of 
their own gang would make search for them, and then threaten to 
denounce the master of the vessel as a kidnapper. Perry reinforced his 
general statements by several examples, including one of a merchant 
who had refused to pay blackmail, and who was in Newgate charged 
with kidnapping a servant who had registered under a false name.” 
The possibilities for extortion presented by such a practice were tempt- 
ing, and we have indisputable evidence that during the 1670’s and 
1680’s there were periods when honest merchants and agents were 
afraid to accept the indentures of any servants whatever, lest they 
become involved in accusations of kidnapping. 

Although the purpose of such accusations was in most cases simply 
one of extortion, it might be something else, and there was one case so 
remarkable and so instructive that it deserves retelling in some detail. 
A substantial merchant of London named John Wilmore, in March, 
1680, sent several workmen as carpenters and the like to Jamaica on 
wages, and with them two boys whose guardians had bound them to 
him for service in the plantations. On the day of departure Wilmore 
went with his party to take the water at Billingsgate, and while waiting 
for the tide the men and himself went into a house and bought “Pipes, 
tobacco, and Brandy.” The boys meantime went out to play on the 
wharf, and met there another boy named Richard Civiter, who told them 
that he also wanted to go to sea. The others brought him to Wilmore, 





11 Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1661-1668, No. 769. Stock, Debates, II, 453-455. 
There are many confirmations of this story and of the general situation, one being by 
a committee of the Council of Trade and Plantations as early as 1661 (British Museum, 
Egerton MSS. 2,395, f. 277). 
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who supposed he was some one’s son or servant, and would have nothing 
to do with him. But Civiter said that he had no father, mother, or mas- 
ter, and he “cried and roared” at further refusals. Wilmore thereupon 
took him to Gravesend and consulted the mayor. With that official’s 
advice and consent he bound Civiter with an indenture in due form and 
sent him to Jamaica, thinking no more of the matter. 

In Michaelmas Term of that same year, 1680, Wilmore served on 
the Middlesex Grand Jury, which defied Charles II and brought in a 
bill of indictment against the Duke of York as a Popish recusant. A 
year later Wilmore was foreman of the Grand Jury for London, and 
returned the indictment of Stephen College with an ignoramus, despite 
the great interest which the Court party had in getting the man con- 
victed. College’s trial was removed to Oxford, and Wilmore, having 
got himself thoroughly disliked by the highest powers, spent fifteen 
weeks in the Tower for high treason, until he was released on £9,000 
bail. 

Later in the year 1681 a man came to see Wilmore and told him that 
there was in Wapping a barber named Civiter, whose son had been sent 
to Jamaica by the merchant. Old Civiter admitted that his son had been 
disobedient, but he demanded hush money. Actually, according to Wil- 
more, Civiter was aided and abetted by the Court party, which instigated 
him to a long and expensive litigation. A bill against Wilmore for kid- 
napping came back from the Grand Jury with an ignoramus, and this 
bill was later used as one of the pretexts for the quo warranto suit 
against the City of London. A writ of de homine replegiando was then 
issued against Wilmore, requiring him to produce the body of Richard 
Civiter, and he made return that the boy had been sent beyond seas by 
his own consent. This was called an insufficient return, and a writ of 
capias in withernam, hitherto deemed obsolete, was issued, meaning that 
the merchant himself was to be taken as security for the return of the 
boy. The result of these tortuous processes was the ruin of John Wil- 
more, who secreted himself for about a year in England and then fled 
to Holland, whence he returned in 1688 with William of Orange and 
published an account of his troubles.” It was, to be sure, not often that 





12 This account is taken substantially from Wilmore’s two pamphlets, found in the 
British Museum: The Case of John Wilmore Truly and Impartially related .. . (Lon- 
don, 1682); The Legacy of John Wilmer, Citizen and Late Merchant of London: 
Humbly offered to the Lords and Commons of England (London, 1692). Several other 
contemporary pamphlets lend confirmation to Wilmore’s story, and he is mentioned in 
Stock, Debates, II, 455. A fate not unlike Wilmore’s befell Richard Owsley, a merchant, 
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the emigrant trade became so entangled with high politics, but the story 
of this unfortunate merchant is a sufficient illustration of the possibilities 
for crooked dealing offered by the recruitment of indentured servants, 
even when the persons concerned were unaware of wrongdoing. 


VI 


After the Restoration the emigrant trade was profoundly disturbed 
and in fact almost destroyed by the trend of economic thought, which 
after the middle of the seventeenth century considered colonies to be 
unprofitable drains upon the wealth and especially upon the population 
of the mother country. This represented a distinct change from the 
earlier attitude which had hailed the founding of Virginia as providing 
an opportunity to get rid of the “surcharge of necessitous people.” The 
post-Restoration economists insisted that these necessitous people con- 
stituted a national supply of labor, and that the existence of a “sur- 
charge’ meant that the wage level would be kept low, which they held 
eminently desirable. Hence they wrote against colonies and against 
emigration. The word “kidnabber’” was invented in the 1670’s and 
was used by propagandists to blacken the character and reputation of all 
persons who had any part in encouraging departures for America. 
Morgan Godwyn, when he wrote in The Negro’s and Indians Advocate 
that 10,000 persons were annually spirited out of the kingdom, was not 
stating a fact but raising an alarm; he wanted emigration stopped 
because it was not in accord with his economic opinions. Defenders of 
the colonies such as Charles Davenant had to take refuge in the declara- 
tion that nearly all transported servants were so idle, debauched, and 
worthless that they were of no use at home anyway. 

The anti-emigration party scored a triumph when Chief Justice Pem- 
berton came into office, for he started a veritable campaign against kid- 
nappers, real and pretended. In August, 1682, Governor Lynch wrote 
from Jamaica to the Lords of Trade and Plantations, asking them to 
persuade the Justice “to be less severe to us,” and later in the same year 
several of the principal London merchants addressed complaints to the 
King and Council and to Pemberton personally.” John Wilmore’s fate 
was cited by some writers as an example of what might befall even the 





who shipped out a boy that William Haverland brought him, and was brought up to the 
court of King’s Bench. Acts Privy Council, Colonial, II, 43-44. 

13 Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1681-1685, 282. J. C. Jeaffreson, ed., A Young 
Squire of the Seventeenth Century (London, 1878), II, 5-6. 
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most careful recruiter of servants for shipment overseas. The whole 
situation is summarized by Christopher Jeaffreson in a letter to his 
plantation manager in St. Christopher : 


I designed to have sent more servants. But I have not yet had the leasure to 
make the enquiries that are now necessary on these occasions. I have had 
several in my eye; but, when we come to treat, they will not go on ordinary 
termes. And the Lord Chief Justice hath so severely handled the kidnabbers, 
and so encouraged all informers against them, that it is very difficult to pro- 
cure any. One of the kidnabbers, a slopseller, hath been fined five hundred 
pounds sterling ; and Mr. Bauden and Mr. Baxter, with several eminent men, 
have been in some trouble on this score; and poor Captain Winter is prose- 
cuted and put into print. To avoide which scandal, and the inconveniences 
attending, I am told that several eminent merchants, who have dealt to Vir- 
ginia, Barbados, and Jamaica, are glad to compound with their old friends, 
the kidnabbers, who, finding the sweet advantages of turning informers, 
Judas-like betray their masters. This is a general disincouragement to the 
merchant, the procurer, and the masters of ships, who are very scrupulous of 
how they carry over servants.“ 


Less than ten years after the date of this letter, Dalby Thomas flatly 
stated that the whole outcry against kidnappers proceeded ‘“‘from the 
wrong notion which has infected our Judges, as well as the less intelli- 
gent Gentry, that the People which go thither are a loss to the Nation.””” 


VII 


From the facts I have related, it is plain that the regulation of the 
emigrant trade and the prevention of “kidnapping” was a task that pre- 
sented to Parliament certain complications. There were two opposing 
pressure groups at work: the anti-emigration people and the powerful 
colonial merchants. The former wished to pass stringent acts against 
kidnapping, and in 1670 they very nearly put through a bill imposing 
the death penalty on persons found guilty of that offense. Such a law 
would have been unenforceable unless every transported servant whose 
friends or relatives protested could be brought back to England to give 
testimony. Of course this procedure would have ruined the whole trade 
in servants, a prospect quite satisfactory to the proponents of the bill 





14 Jeaffreson, ibid., I, 317-318. 
15 Dalby Thomas, An Historical Account of the Rise and Growth of the West-India 
Collonies (London, 1690), 40. 
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of 1670. On the other hand, the merchants wished a registry office to be 
set up in which each servant could signify his willingness to depart and 
declare upon oath that he was not running away from a wife or a master ; 
and they wanted Parliament to enact that this registration should exempt 
merchant and agent from all further responsibility either to the servant 
or to any one else who might raise objections after the servant’s depar- 
ture. Time after time, from 1660 on, the merchants petitioned for such a 
law, but for more than fifty years their proposals were always defeated.” 

In striking contrast to this hostile attitude of Parliament was the 
action of the Crown, which looked with a kindly eye upon the develop- 
ment of the colonies, and did what it could for the honest agent. As early 
as 1664 it set up a registry office by letters patent, and in 1682 and 1686 
it instructed magistrates to record the names and indentures of such 
departing servants as should be brought before them. It promised fur- 
thermore that when a servant had been so registered the merchant would 
not be liable to any criminal process for kidnapping.’ Only Parliament, 
however, could close the courts to civil suits brought by the relatives of 
the servant; hence the registration procedures, though much used, did 
not by any means solve the merchants’ problem, as their own testimony 
makes abundantly clear. In 1717 Parliament finally legalized the trans- 
portation of servants when registered in proper form before magistrates, 
and from that time on it was practically impossible to trouble the agent, 
unless violent methods of recruiting could be indubitably proved. 

It must be understood, therefore, that only a part of the evidence we 
have about kidnapping came from humanitarians, or impartial observers, 
or aggrieved victims. It emanated rather from propagandists who were 
opposed to all emigration, and from crooks of various dimensions who 
saw a chance to practise extortion or to persecute their enemies by unjust 
accusations. I do not, of course, intend to argue that the servant trade 
was wholly free from criminal practices. Had there been no genuine 
kidnapping, the people who raised an alarm about it would have been 
quickly silenced by ridicule. The stories about kidnappers have unfor- 
tunately been generally accepted at face value, and, by contrast, the 
great services of the recruiting agents in persuading ordinary people to 
go to America have been ignored in order to make the occasional crimes 
of “spirits” the only object of attention. 





16 See e.g. Stock, Debates, I, 302-304, 357-361, 400-401, II, 36, 46-50, 390, 422, 453-455. 
17 Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1661-1668, No. 802. Acts Privy Council, Colo- 
nial, II, 41-43. Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1685-1688, No. 611. 
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The recruiting agent was, to be sure, an obscure and furtive person. 
Like the German Newlander he was intensely unpopular. His methods, 
even when entirely legal, were apt to be surreptitious and disreputable. 
He “persuaded” people to emigrate, but the records concerning him are 
full of words like “entice,” “‘inveigle,” and “decoy,” which mean the 
same thing but have an unsavory connotation. We may well imagine 
that his depiction of the advantages of life in America was inadequately 
governed by the extent of his knowledge and the delicacy of his con- 
science. He was called a “kidnapper” or a “spirit,” and he was driven 
underground by his enemies and by the distrust of the multitude, which 
did not like to see its fellows confined in “cookes houses” to prevent 
their escape from the obligations of contract. The agent had no religious, 
philanthropic, or imperialistic motivations, but collected recruits solely 
for the money it brought him; hence no one sang his praises and it is 
difficult to learn much about him except when he overstepped the bounds 
of legality and was prosecuted for malpractice. There is no reason to 
believe, however, that many of the people he sent to America were 
unwilling to go, and there is every reason to think that it was primarily 
through his activities that the colonies south of New England were sup- 
plied with their British and Irish population. 
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Early English Woodland and Waste 


I 


UCH labor has been spent upon the history of the cultivated and 
occupied lands of the medieval English village and the social life 
of its inhabitants, and as a result a fairly clear framework has been con- 
structed into which alterations and additions may be fitted where neces- 
sary. This statement is not true of the great background of all early 
village life, of the activities concerned with the waste or unoccupied 
land lying outside fields and even village bounds, and either lying idle, 
or else used for pasture, estovers, and hunting. Modern students have 
been negligent of this side of the medieval countryside, being more 
engaged with the human interests of the village; and little allowance has 
been made for changes and developments occurring within decades or 
even centuries. The great history of common rights, an extremely 
important subject, has yet to be written. This paper has a few sugges- 
tions to make which might sometime be useful in a study of a very large 
field. 

It is always difficult in medieval English history to determine in any 
degree the relative amount of land used or lying idle at any given time. 
Confusion arises between areal and fiscal (taxable) hides. Custumals 
and surveys are vague and difficult to interpret; and a general uncer- 
tainty prevails with regard to medieval measures of land and stock. Our 
first hope of factual evidence is Domesday Book for the crucial period 
it covers. But any one who has studied the great record knows the 
immense labor entailed in what Maitland used to call euphemistically 
“running through it,’ and knows also the obscurity engendered with 
regard to measurements of land and stock by the differing phraseology 
and standards adopted by the various groups of commissioners who 
reported on different groups of counties. The usual term for untilled 
and unoccupied land is silva, but the relations of silva to land entirely 
waste and unmeasured, to pasture land, and to forests is never clearly 
made. How much of England lay outside any attempt at estimating 
its extent or potential usefulness? Some suggestions we may perhaps 
get from Domesday figures. Several groups of counties, for example, 
mainly in the south, estimate the capacity of their silva in swine. Thus 
the formula used in Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Hampshire, and Berkshire 
is, in each village, silva for so many swine, and sometimes the additional 
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statement is made that the swine are paid in as pannage for other pigs.” 
We see therefore that the number given may be only a percentage of the 
total pigs actually feeding in Andredsweald and the other heavy wood- 
land of the district. Moreover, pigs so enumerated may be paid not only 
for pannage of pigs but also for herbage of cattle, or even sheep, on 
grasslands. The well-known “grass swine’” is a check on too easy 
deductions. The usual rate of pigs paid for pannage, where clearly stated 
as such at various times in the surveys of these particular counties, is 
one in seven, or in six, or even in ten. The figures given, the 7,000 pigs 
odd in Kent, the 4,000 odd in Sussex, the 8,000 odd in Surrey, the 2,500 
odd in Berkshire, the same number in Hampshire, must therefore be 
multiplied to get the total. In Hereford it is clearly stated that every 
villein has ten pigs and pays one of them for pannage.® In certain coun- 
ties, on the other hand, the large number of swine entered in Domesday 
seems to preclude the possibility of their being only pannage pigs and 
to indicate that they represent the total number of swine fed in the 
county, or possibly the potential number of those that might be so fed. 
Thus, estimated in round numbers, 25,000 are listed in Buckingham- 
shire, 23,000 in Middlesex, 27,000 in Hertfordshire, 15,000 in Bed- 
fordshire. In Cambridgeshire and Shropshire swine are listed from some 
villages, but other forms of measurement are used in others. Surely we 
cannot easily contemplate multiplying these larger numbers by six, 
seven, or ten! 

In the remaining counties of England the measurement of silva as 
given in Domesday is by land units, acres, or leagues and furlongs, or 
by a combination of them. We are not sure, however, of the content 
of such measures. Acres varied in size, and great uncertainty prevails 
regarding leagues and furlongs. Maitland’s tentative figures are as apt 
to be right as any one else’s.* He suggests that the furlong is made up of 
forty perches, but we know that perches differed in length—for example, 
the forest perch was very long—and that the league was made up of 
twelve furlongs, whereas the mile had only eight. He warns us of the 
uncertainties in establishing any standards and also of the fact that no 
allowance is made in Domesday for differences in shape. The value of 
Domesday statistics would therefore be very doubtful if taken in the 





1 See especially Domesday Book, i, 16b, and compare ibid., 12, 14b, 18 passim, the 
descriptions of these counties. 

2N. Neilson, Customary Rents, Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, ii, 68, 
75, 82, 123. 

3 Domesday Book, i, 179. 

* Domesday Book and Beyond, 369 et seq. 
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large, although for individual villages or districts we might find them 
suggestive, where we could from later descriptions gain some idea of the 
shape of the woodland and pasture. 

Yet it is very clear that to the Domesday commissioners such figures 
had distinct value. They are entered with great care down to fractions 
of furlongs; they are enormous in number ; and minute descriptions are 
sometimes given of the character of the silva, whether it is inutilis, vilis, 
minima, modica, magna, nemus ad sepes, and the like. Unfortunately we 
cannot know to what extent the commissioners were in their own terms 
giving exact information, but we can, I think, get from them a very defi- 
nite impression of the importance of lands untilled and unoccupied, and 
of their very great extent at the time of Domesday. They could not see 
the village except in many cases as encompassed by great stretches of 
wood, fen, and heath. One could wish that they had been more kind to 
posterity in explaining more clearly the terms they employed to com- 
pute geographical extent. 


IT 


On the early uses of the great stretches for which we must allow, we 
get some light. Pasture of pigs, cattle, and sheep is the most prominent 
in the records, but wood cutting, estovers, and hunting were also com- 
mon. The references to pasture in Domesday are not always clear, and 
it is almost impossible to differentiate between silva for pannage and pos- 
sible grasslands for the herbage of cattle and horses. Little is said 
specifically of sheep, and the growth of the sheep industry is one of the 
most important phases of economic history at present in the course of 
elucidation. Laws and charters of the Saxon period seem to indicate that 
there were at that time no restrictions put upon the use of wasteland out- 
side the village requirements. The peasant could use what land he needed, 
and clearly there was no gain for him in keeping more cattle than he 
could use; the expenses of winter feeding were heavy, and the stretches 
of available pasture wide. With increase in population and the growth of 
markets’ different conditions arose and gradually there developed the 
various regulations regarding the use of the waste that we meet in later 
times. Certainly, however, until the days of Bracton there is much that 
is not clear, and a full study of early cases in the plea rolls and of other 
legal evidence is needed. Bracton’s Note Book tells us of intercommon- 
ing “horn under horn,” and gives many examples of the use of the writ 





5 Compare Gras, Evolution of the English Cornmarket, for suggestive parallels. Pro- 
fessor Power’s Ford Lectures have not yet reached me. 
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quo ture for the ownership of common and of the assize of common of 
pasture for the possession of it.° Common appendant appears clearly 
enough, even when not so called, but common appurtenant is not yet 
clearly defined. Bracton’s De Legibus helps us in a statement, long and 
important but not always clear, regarding common,’ and early custumals 
give a great deal of information. A full study of this material would, I 
believe, be repaying, and there has for long been needed a clearer under- 
standing of the reasons for, and the effect of, the Statute of Merton and 
its continuation in Westminster II.*° Especially needed is a clearer treat- 
ment of the growth of the lord’s relation to the waste, on which the 
many partitions of the waste amongst manors once intercommoning 
throw light.” 


III 


Common of pasture was exercised within the village itself, in pasture 
lands, woodlands for swine, grasslands for sheep and cattle, and in 
fallow field and shack after the harvest was reaped and the fields gleaned. 
This last form, pasture in stubble and fallow, the vaine pature, as it was 
called in France, played an important part in England. In addition, 
there emerges from the undefined arrangements of the early village the 
interesting intervillar commoning, later sometimes called commun pur 
cause de vicinage. It was apparently of great antiquity; it is referred to 
in Domesday” and was clearly much more than Coke’s excuse for tres- 
pass.” It was found in parts of the country where several villages sur- 
rounded or adjoined great stretches of intervillar wasteland, useful for 
common, in the dryer parts of fens or marshes, and in woodland and 
heath.” Cattle levant and couchant in the vill were turned in for pasture 
by certain ancient tenements in the encircling vills—tenements which 
were described as always hided, without stint of number, “horn under 
horn,” as the expression goes, and at all seasons of the year without 
stint of time. Vills not in the original group or newer tenements within 
the original vills also might turn in cattle but only on payment of rent, 
and during certain seasons of the year only. Many early instances of the 





® Bracton’s Note Book, Nos. 3,818, 1,192, 1,582, et passim; Abbreviatio Placitorum, 
64, 77, 109. 

? De Legibus Anglie, G. E. Woodbine’s edition, especially III, 168-189. 

8 Statutes of the Realm, I, i, c. 4; 71, c. 7, 8, 46. 

9 See, for example, map of Fleet, Lincolnshire, British Academy Records, in N. Neil- 
son, ed., Terrier of Fleet. H. C. Darby, Medieval Fenland. 

10 Domesday Book, i, 38; Domesday Book and Beyond, 355. 

11 Coke on Littleton, fol. 122 a. 

12 See note 6. 
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intercommoning groups of vills are mentioned in cases recorded, for 
example, in the plea rolls. The conditions were brought to an end usually 
by the growth of lordship over the waste resulting in an agreement 
amongst the lords of the villages to partition the waste among the vills, 
and grant to each a portion. Many instances of this may be seen in the 
fen country. There may be a hint of it also outside fen or marsh in the 
boscagium of Sussex.” When groups of intercommoning vills corre- 
spond with some later administrative unit, like a hundred or a soke or a 
regio, the possibility of an occasional economic origin for such units is 
suggested."* Common of wood and turf were subject to the same regula- 
tions, or lack of regulation, in early times as common of pasture, and to 
the same closer definition and restriction resulting from the growing use 
of the land. Wood was taken in the form of estovers, usually in small 
wood or underbrush—all that could be taken with a small instrument— 
and bark and croppings and loppings. Hedges usually of wood but some- 
times only of earth had to be maintained around the growing crops, 
around the several pastures, and the haie in the forests."* Some building 
also was needed and repairs and probably some cutting of greater trees. 
The use of timber and fruit trees, however, was very carefully guarded 
as time went on, and actions of waste for tree cutting became common. 
A late definition of waste was the cutting of nine trees visible to a person 
standing on the fallen trunk of one of them. A “maiden tree” was one of 
twenty years’ growth.’° The wealden regions of Kent and the southern 
counties, where occurred the denes, primarily swine pastures but later 
also cut for timber, and the infra and extra boscagium tenements of 
Sussex are good illustrations,” and still more important was the county 
of Essex,’* which was very lai:gely woodland and often subject to forest 
law. Great woodland tracts were useful in another way which led to 
careful restriction in their common use; namely, their inclusion in for- 
ests, as will be seen below. Turf moors were subject to common rights 
in parts of the country where turf was the normal fuel. At first moors 
were open to cutting by the commoners, but the practice by the lords of 
enclosing for greater convenience while cutting led to many quarrels 
between lords and commoners and between neighboring lordships. The 





13 See note 17. 

14 See Neilson, op. cit., xlvii et seq. 

15 Domesday Book, 69 e¢ seq. 

16 Wood, Tithe Causes, passim. 

17 Lambeth MSS. 1,212, f. 85, South Malling, Custumal, 5,707 ff. 167, 170; Battle 
Abbey Custumal, 38; Neilson, Cartulary of Bilsington, Kent, Brit. Acad. Records, 35 bis. 

18 Fisher, Forest of Essex, passim. 
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abbot of Peterborough, for example, was a frequent offender. Fishing, 
fowling, hunting, and sometimes wood for building were also commonly 
spoken of as “rights” pertaining to great stretches of open country, and 
like other such rights were constantly encroached upon by the growing 
definition and development of lordship. 


IV 


Two other special uses of woodland and waste have great importance 
in English economic history. One of these is the development of the 
great forest administration with its reservation of hunting rights for the 
king, or occasionally for some great lord, and its restrictions on com- 
moners. There is thus built up a very elaborate system, very clear in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but more obscure in its earlier 
phases. How much definition of forest law was present in Norman times, 
how much was inherent in the Saxon system, how much was derived 
from the Norman practice? We know something of Norman forests. 
Saxon charters tell us of hunting parties in royal silva resembling in 
many ways the frequent Welsh hunting progresses of chieftains and 
queens, but our first clear information regarding a general system comes 
from Norman times. Domesday Book has perhaps more information on 
this subject than is generally supposed.” It gives many short but sug- 
gestive references to forests, as well as to the famous making of the 
New Forest. Wimbourne forest in Dorsetshire, Graveling in Wiltshire, 
Windsor in Berkshire are all mentioned by name, and many references 
occur to the putting of land into “the king’s forest.” Often land was 
laid waste on account of the king’s forest, or again silva was put im 
foresta, as in the counties of Stafford, Hereford, Salops, Worcester, 
and Gloucester, where a great block of forest land appears to have been 
massed, and in the counties of Oxford, Dorset, Wilt, Hants, Bucking- 
ham, Surrey, and Sussex. In Cheshire it was the earl who put land in his 
forest, but usually such action was royal. 

The question arises whether all this reserving of land for forest was 
entirely the result of royal love of sport, or whether there was also, in 
the time of the Conqueror anyway, a secondary motive for the forma- 
tion of blocks of territory for defense in exposed places. Domesday 
shows a succession of large fiefs established by the Conqueror along 
the southern coast from Hithe to the New Forest. Thus we see Hugo 





19 Domesday Book, i, 18b, 32, 41b, 51, 169b, 172, 177, 183, 249b, 269. 
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de Montfort in Kent with Saltwood castle and part of the weald,” 
Richard of Tunbridge with his lowey and the western Kentish weald, 
the lords of the rapes of Sussex, each with castle and forest. Also there 
were the eastern forests of Hampshire; namely, the forests with Por- 
chester as center, and the New Forest with Southampton as its focal 
point. West of Southampton Corfe seems to head certain Dorset forests. 
It may be that in the days after the Conquest there was a policy of build- 
ing castles near great forest regions where defense could be concentrated. 
Perhaps the New Forest was not created by the love of sport or forest 
fines alone! 

One of the most interesting phases of forest administration when we 
see it clearly in action under the Norman and Angevin and later kings 
is the continued survival of the various forms of common rights, often 
maintained against the obvious wish of forest administrators. Students 
of English constitutional history know the constant struggle of the 
people, usually expressed through feudal lords, for disafforestation, and 
the constant answering struggle of the kings to maintain arid if possible 
to extend the districts afforested. A good example is the attempt of the 
Edwards to keep Surrey north of Guildford in the forest of Windsor.” 
Commoners within some districts had to yield on certain points and give 
up some of their common. Fence month had to be mairttained for the 
protection of deer, and vert kept uncut if it cast a shadow, and dogs’ 
paws cut, lest they chase the deer, but judging from the large fines col- 
lected these laws were not always strictly enforced. The king’s studs 
were sometimes kept in the forests and also the royal vaccaries. Occa- 
sionally commoners were forbidden to turn in their beasts to pasture 
lest the royal stock suffer disparagement. In spite of such limitations, 
however, our impression is of much intercommoning within forest 
regions and the preservation of practices that had disappeared elsewhere. 
Many villages lay within the forest boundaries and were obliged to use 
forest pastures. It is of some interest today to note that forests were 
sometimes designated by the king as reception areas for those fleeing 
from war along the Scotch borders.” 





* Victoria County History, Kent, III, 190 et seq. 

21N. Neilson, in English Government at Work, I, Royal Forests. I hope to continue the 
study of the early forests. 

22 Ibid. 
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V 


The other equally important phase of medieval use of the waste was 
for assarting or approvement. Assarting needs much more attention than 
has been devoted to it. Its importance is clear enough, for the money 
rents derived from royal land so approved play an important part in 
the pipe rolls, and any custumal or rental of a medieval manor is full of 
instances of it—the amount of profit derived by the lord from this source 
depending of course on the nature of the land and upon the development 
of the idea that the waste is the lord’s. It is interesting in this connection 
to observe the incidence of tithes. The theory is sometimes put forward 
that from wasteland lying in no parish tithes must be paid to the king 
and not to the church. 

In France economic historians have discerned periods of extensive 
approvements, as in the thirteenth century,” periods when cultivated land 
increased greatly in extent, and other periods, as in the Hundred Years 
War, when extension ceased and much that had been rescued returned 
to waste. Wars caused less ravage in England, but here too approvement 
must have followed periods of economic prosperity, and the reverse. 
One very important phase of this inquiry is the renting of the demesne 
land within a village, and the growth of classes of new tenants who hold 
by agreement and are not subject to the old customary rents and services 
paid the lord. This process is earlier than has sometimes been supposed, 
and allowance must be made for such tenants within the customary 
frame of the village. Many custumals show newer and older assarts and 
groups of tenants by later agreements. The rents so paid were a source 
of revenue of considerable size. The pipe rolls give us much information 
for such rents deriving from forest regions. Abroad numerous men 
appear whose function is to cut down trees and approve land from the 
great woodland massif. Such English hdtes or hospites do not appear 
often by name but may well have been present in some form. The con- 
stant migration from clear spots to spots uncleared, such as one sees on 
the Continent, is less frequent in England. Anilepimen, younger sons, 
so often useful in trying to reconstruct the medieval village, may have 
had their place here too, although woodland stretches were less extensive 
than on the Continent, and forests under careful organization more 
extensive in proportion to the whole waste. 





23M. Bloch, Les caractéres originaux de histoire rurale frangaise, 5 et seq.; 
G. Huffel, Economie forestiére, passim. 
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Occasionally, too, we get glimpses of colonizing efforts on a fairly 
large scale as in the Archbishop’s Innings in Canterbury holdings in 
Romney Marsh.” Here the land had to be taken out of the marsh in 
large measure and drained, but a set and regular pattern seems to have 
been followed in accomplishing this end. Further study would, I believe, 
yield a good deal more information about set policies of colonizing. 
There is also much need of studies of the work of granges, especially 
those belonging to monasteries established in wooded regions, and of 
their achievement in colonizing and cultivating the waste. 

Another field of study that offers much that is of interest in connec- 
tion with the waste is the local custom that was often maintained in such 
regions, either because of the remoteness of the district or else because 
continued existence in some of these regions had always demanded its 
maintenance. For example, in Romney Marsh, exposed to the raging 
of the sea over low-lying lands, a strong consuetudo marisci had devel- 
oped, and a similar phenomenon occurred in the fen country. This cus- 
tom required strict attention to dikes and drains, and serious penalties 
were imposed for neglect. It is clear that such custom might be earlier 
than, and even in opposition to, the growing common law, and that in 
doubtful cases a compromise or settlement by the courts would be needed. 
Most special customs under ordinary circumstances disappeared in less 
exposed regions, thus only faint remnants of such variations appear, in 
Gloucestershire and in Yorkshire, for example. The survival of the 
custom of Kent seems to have been due to the opposite conditions, the 
early importance of Kent and its ability to get its custom into written 
or at least into well-established form.” The influence of such rejection 
or acceptance of local custom on the growth of the common law is self- 
evident. 

While the matters treated in this short paper are only suggestions for 
further study and while no definitive conclusions can be reached, it is 
hoped that investigation will elucidate some of the points discussed here, 
so that in the future a good picture of medieval country life may result. 
Also may it not be that ultimately a more precise understanding of early 
unoccupied land may clear up some of the confusion that still enshrouds 
the great enclosure movements of later times? 


Mount Holyoke College H. NEILSon 





24N. Neilson, Cartulary of Bilsington, Kent, Brit. Acad. Records, 41, 46, 51 et seq. 
25 Neilson, “Custom and the Common Law in Kent,” Harvard Law Review, February, 
1925. 
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I 


INCE the beginning of the world-wide depression of the 1930’s the 
S writings of J. M. Keynes have furnished the chief stimulus for 
serious discussion of economic policy and economic theory. There is 
implicit in the Keynesian position an interpretation of capitalism strik- 
ingly similar to that of P. J. Proudhon, the French socialist of the nine- 
teenth century. Yet whatever similarities there are between the economic 
ideas of Keynes and Proudhon must be explained by time-separated 
reaction to more or less comparable problems. The only formal linkage 
between the two theorists would be their relations to Silvio Gesell, the 
stamped-money reformer. Keynes expresses admiration for the funda- 
mentals of Gesell’s work, and Gesell in turn avows himself a disciple of 
Proudhon.” Keynes’s agreement with Gesell is not confined to matters 
of technical theory, but extends also to the social premises of the work® 
of that “strange, unduly neglected prophet . . . whose work contains 
flashes of deep insight and who only just failed to reach down to the 
essence of the matter.’ He characterizes Gesell’s work as “anti-Marxian 
socialism,”’ asserting that “the future will learn more from the spirit of 
Gesell than from that of Marx.’” Since Marx made a bitter attack on 
Proudhon,° and since Gesell declares himself a disciple of Proudhon, 
Keynes’s references to the superiority of Gesell over Marx suggest 
important relations between Proudhon and Keynes. 

Comparisons have been made between Keynes’s General Theory and 
Marx’s Capital, and efforts have been made to show that Keynes is in 
the Marxist tradition, or has at least approached it in certain respects.’ 





1 This article represents part of a longer study, undertaken at the suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Leo Rogin, on antecedents of Keynes’s General Theory. 

2 Cf. Silvio Gesell, The Natural Economic Order, Money Part (San Antonio, Texas, 
1934), “Introduction.” 

3 J. M. Keynes, General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (New York, 
1936), 353-358, 379. Cf. also 32, 371. 

* [bid., 353. 

5 Thid., 355. 

®In the Poverty of Philosophy, written by Marx in answer to Proudhon’s Philosophy 
of Poverty. 

7 Cf. esp. Fan-Hung, “Mr. Keynes and Marx on the Theory of Capital Accumulation, 
Money and Interest,” Review of Economic Studies, VII (October, 1939), 28-41. Also 
S. S. Alexander, “Mr. Keynes and Mr. Marx,” Review of Economic Studies, VII (Feb- 
ruary, 1940), 123-135. 
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In the light of the conflict between Marx and Proudhon and in view of 
the linkage between Keynes, Gesell, and Proudhon, the Keynes-Marx 
juncture would appear to be of limited significance. 

Gesell unstintingly acknowledges Proudhon as the only economist 
prior to himself whose investigations into the theory of capital and 
interest had suggested a workable solution for the reform of capitalism. 
To Proudhon’s insight into the theory of capital and interest, Gesell 
attributes Proudhon’s suggestion for eliminating nonfunctional (un- 
earned) income by means less radical than complete socialization of the 
ownership of the instruments of production. Gesell’s clearest statement 
of his relation to Proudhon in this connection is contained in the intro- 
duction to the Natural Economic Order: 


The abolition of unearned income, of so-called surplus-value, also called 
interest and economic rent, is the immediate economic aim of every socialistic 
movement. The method generally proposed for the attainment of this aim 
is Communism in the shape of nationalization or socialization of production. 
I know of only one socialist—Pierre Joseph Proudhon—whose investigations 
into the nature of capital point to the possibility of another solution of the 
problem. ... No one, except Proudhon, was able to conceive that the pre- 
ponderance now manifestly on the side of property can be shifted to the side 
of the dispossessed (the workers), simply by the construction of a new house 
beside every existing house, of a new factory beside every factory already 
established.® . 


It is therefore quite clear that when Keynes acknowledges Gesell he 
tacitly admits some kinship to Proudhon. Moreover, the acknowledg- 
ments of Keynes to Gesell and of Gesell to Proudhon relate to matters 
that appear to be fundamental to their social outlooks as well as to their 
more technical analyses. But the similarity in the thought of these three 
authors does not imply that any of them was necessarily influericed by 
the writings of the others, directly. There is no reason for doubting 
Keynes’s statement that he did not see the importance of Gesell’s theory 
until he had independently worked out his own conclusions.’ Neither 
does Keynes appear to have been directly influenced by anything 
Proudhon ever wrote or said. The episode represents another case of dis- 
covery and rediscovery, a common event in intellectual history. 





8 The Natural Economic Order, 3 (italics supplied). 
® General Theory, 353. 
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II 


Proudhon’s response to the problems which confronted his period 
came first in the form of a program of social reform. He proposed an 
economic order based on competition and private property in which the 
elements of unearned income—interest and rent—would be eliminated. 
Proudhon believed that by replacing the Bank of France with a bank of 
exchange, or a “Peoples’ bank,” a manifold increase in the rate of 
wealth creation would result. Such a bank, Proudhon alleged, would 
furnish a market for all the products that producers were capable of 
supplying. The basic purpose of the bank was to universalize the bill of 
exchange” and thus overcome the scarcity of money and credit. Every 
commodity was to be raised to the level of a medium of exchange, a 
function in existing circumstances enjoyed only by money. This end 
involved complete abandonment of a relation between gold, or any other 
type of specie, and the media of circulation.” The essence of the idea 
behind the bank of exchange was, in his view, to make every product 
of labor equivalent to ready money. 

The point which needs emphasis is that Proudhon’s program for the 
solution of the economic problem was in every respect a financial one. 
It represented an attack upon the gold standard, the policy of the Bank 
of France, the stock exchange, and all other institutions that made for 
speculation and instability. One of the chief merits of his program, as 
he saw it, was that it would abolish the preference for money over other 
forms of wealth, thus making possible full realization of the potential 
productive capacity of the economy. Proudhon did not propose to elimi- 
nate the private enterprise system. Market competition was to continue 
to regulate the prices of commodities. What he proposed to do was to 
set up the necessary conditions prerequisite to the smooth functioning 
of competitive forces. Under his bank of exchange system he believed 
that unemployment could not exist because there would never be any 
lack of effective demand. “Supply” would create its own “demand.” 

It was, therefore, in connection with his proposal for a bank of 
exchange that Proudhon made his special theoretical contribution to 
political economy, the theory of “constituted value.’ An appreciation 
of Proudhon’s practical program for a bank of exchange is essential 
to an understanding of his economic theory, because in its broadest 
reference Proudhon’s economic analysis represents a theory of the 





10 Proudhon, Oeuvres complétes (Paris, Brussels: Lacroix, 1867-1876), VI, 115. 
11 Specie would have been used only for small change. 
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exchange of commodities and of the circulation of money. A clue to his 
theoretical position is found in a statement he made in the course of 
his controversy with Bastiat. Here Proudhon said that the whole of 
economic analysis was contained in a theory of the circulation of capital, 
and not in a theory of capital as such.” Unlike Marx, Proudhon was 
not concerned with the tensions arising from the accumulation and 
replacement of capital assets. The theoretical emphasis focuses on the 
sphere of circulation rather than the sphere of production. 

Keynes’s program is familiar enough to require no elaboration. His 
practical position postulates that social control should be exercised over 
interest rates, investment markets, and the distribution of income. This 
empirical program, in turn, is an indispensable guide to an understanding 
of his choice of independent variables (the rate of interest, the marginal 
efficiency of capital, and the propensity to consume) in his theory of 
employment. It is not my intention to add another chapter to the polemics 
of the Keynesian “revolution” in economic theory, but I am concerned 
with the more important question of the meaning of his theory. For 
until we have discovered the objective of Keynes’s theory as a whole, dis- 
cussions ot particular concepts, such as liquidity-preference, expecta- 
tions, or the multiplier, cannot be very fruitful. 


III 


In their attitudes toward property, Proudhon and Keynes bear an 
interesting relation to one another. Proudhon’s name is universally asso- 
ciated with the phrase, ‘“‘Property is theft.” Ironically, Proudhon did not 
mean what he wrote; indeed his general attack on private property was 
really a qualification of its scope. Proudhon was a defender of private 
property throughout his life.” He wanted to retain the private owner- 
ship of the instruments of production but eliminate the receipt of prop- 
erty income. Keynes completely avoids derogatory references to private 
property as such. He confines his strictures to financial capital in gen- 





12“Ce n’est pas le capital lui-méme, mais la circulation du capital . . . qui au fond 
constitue toute la matiére de la science économique. . . .” Oeuvres complétes, XIX, 216. 

18 Proudhon’s writings are replete with apologies and explanations of his famous 
phrase. Cf. for example, Correspondence (Paris, Lacroix, 1875), II, 296. Cf. also 
Oeuvres complétes, V1, 148; Oeuvres posthumes (Paris, Lacroix, 1866-1875), I, 204-205. 
Nearly all students of Proudhon are agreed on this important point. Cf. Hubert Bour- 
guin, Proudhon (Paris, 1901), 189-190; Anton Menger, The Right to the Whole Prod- 
uce of Labor (New York, 1899), 76; D. W. Brogan, Proudhon (London, 1934), 27; 
Roger Saltau, French Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century (New Haven, 
1931), 270-272; Charles Gide and Charles Rist, A History of Economic Doctrines (New 
York, n. d.), 293. 
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eral and to the disadvantages of the private ownership of money in 
particular. The General Theory may be viewed as a work which traces 
in some detail the disastrous consequences that result to the total econ- 
omy from the propensity to accumulate hoards of money. In spite of dif- 
ferences in terminology, Proudhon and Keynes come essentially to the 
same position on the private ownership of property and money. Their 
position involves a condemnation of all property income, the flow of 
which is attributed to the artificial scarcity of capital assets caused by 
the restrictive tendencies resulting from the peculiarities of money. 

Proudhon’s objection to “property” is analogous to Keynes’s objec- 
tion to interest income, or rentier income in general. Proudhon distin- 
guished between “property” and “possession.” By the latter he meant 
the private ownership of the instruments of production minus the 
unearned (nonlabor) income which usually accrues to such property. 
Keynes says that it is not the ownership (possession) of property which 
it is important for the state to assume.” The state should merely control 
certain aspects of investment and determine, in the present stage of eco- 
nomic development, the basic reward to those who own the instruments 
of production. Since interest compensates no genuine sacrifice any more 
than does land rent, the nonfunctional rentier-capitalist will gradually 
disappear, once a rational economic reform program is inaugurated.” 
Keynes differs from Proudhon in so far as he is not directly concerned 
with the problem of nonfunctional income from land, although he does 
refer to income from land as a scarcity rent.** Inasmuch as Proudhon 
believed that gratuitous credit was the instrument for abolishing rent 
as well as interest, his primary preoccupation does not differ from that 
of Keynes. Both writers see in money institutions and in the credit struc- 
ture built upon them the principal cause of the difficulty. Both writers 
hold that private property in the means of production is fundamentally 
sound, and both feel that the hoarding (or the tendency to hoard) money 
is the real root of the economic problem. This similarity of practical 
insight is the clue to understanding why the theoretical analyses of both 
Proudhon and Keynes center on money and interest. 


IV 


The most deep-seated change in social structure involved in the anti- 
Marxian reforms of Proudhon and Keynes is the passing of the rentier, 





14 General Theory, 378. 
1 Tbid., 376, 378. 
16 Thid., 376. 
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whose disappearance will occur gradually as the rate of return on capital 
falls to zero. It must be emphasized that this implies no necessary ethical 
judgment prejudicial to the rentier. The attitude toward the rentier is 
not fully explained until the emphasis on the role of the active entre- 
preneur has been clearly indicated. Disappearance of the functionless 
renter is incidental to the practical program which makes the entre- 
preneur the initiator of economic activity. Society has no particular stake 
in the inactive, nonfunctional rentier. On the other hand, anything that 
dampens the ardor of entrepreneurship is inimical to the welfare of 
society as a whole. In an economy in which enterprise is carried on 
largely with borrowed capital, the payment of interest to the rentier- 
capitalist acts as a brake to progress. A reduction in the cost of trans- 
ferring purchasing power out of the hands of inactive rentiers into the 
possession of active entrepreneurs is obviously a stimulus to enterprise. 

The attack on the rentier involves, on the objective level, therefore, a 
matter-of-fact pronouncement that, if the conditions under which enter- 
prise is carried on are not bettered, the community as a whole will suffer. 
Furthermore, if fundamental social change such as the elimination of the 
rentier can be accomplished gradually, after the manner suggested by 
Keynes and implied in the nonrevolutionary position of Proudhon, in 
their opinion, it is open to even less objection. The ethical judgment that 
a nonfunctional economic group should not participate in the distribution 
of output is not necessary, though it is present certainly in the case of 
Proudhon. One can be less certain about Keynes’s subjective attitude 
toward the rentier, but this is not important. 


V 


Both Keynes and Proudhon repudiate the assumption implicit in the 
main body of orthodox principles of economics, that all capital is indus- 
trial capital. They are agreed that financial capital, because of its strategic 
place in the mobilization and exchange of industrial capital, possesses 
characteristics that impose profound limitations on the functioning of an 
otherwise sound competitive system. It is precisely the manipulation of 
financial capital that is responsible for the characteristic difficulties asso- 
ciated with capitalism ; namely, lack of effective demand, crisis, depres- 
sion, unemployment, and poverty. 

The distinction between the behavior of financial and industrial capi- 
tal enables Keynes and Proudhon to factor out for special analysis that 
sphere of the economy in which they believe practical remedies are 
needed. They select from the totality of the economic process the diffi- 
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culties arising from the use of money in making transfers between 
buyers and sellers and between savers and investors. Proudhon’s state- 
ment that the circulation of capital constitutes the whole of economic 
theory parallels Keynes’s preoccupation with the savings and investment 
process which links individual nonconsumption with social accumulation. 
This “transfer” difficulty arises primarily because of people’s preference 
for holding wealth in liquid form. 

In the theories of both men the preference for holding money is 
related to a particular concept with which the alleged uniqueness of the 
entire theoretical system is associated. Keynes’s concept is “‘liquidity- 
preference”; Proudhon’s, “constituted value.” Each writer is quite pre- 
tentious concerning his theoretical innovation. Upon a basis of the idea 
denoted by his novel concept, each proclaims the superiority of his theory 
over that of any predecessor. The advocacy of practical policies is closely 
connected with each writer’s central theoretical concept. 

The theoretical systems of Keynes and Proudhon may both be char- 
acterized as theories of interest and money considered in relation to the 
utilization of resources and the accumulation of capital. Allowing again 
for differences in terminology, both theories of interest are appropri- 
ately described by the adjective “liquidity-preference.” According to 
Proudhon, as well as Keynes, interest is the reward for parting with 
liquidity ; it is a payment for not hoarding. In Proudhon’s language, 
interest payments are necessary in order to induce the owner of money 
to “engage’”’ it. 

First defining capital as “every settled value (valeur faite), whether 
in land, machinery, merchandise, provisions, or money, serving or ca- 
pable of serving in production,”** Proudhon distinguishes between capi- 
tal that is “free’’ and capital that is “engaged.”’ Capital is “free” when 
it is ina form that “can be regarded as realized or immediately realizable 
—that is, converted into such other product as may be desired; in this 
case the form that capital most readily assumes is that of money.”” On 
the other hand, “capital is said to be engaged . . . when the value that 
constitutes it is employed definitely in production ; in this case it assumes 





17 For an excellent statement by Keynes of the way in which the novelty of his posi- 
tion is based on his theory of interest, see his article, “A Self-Adjusting Economic Sys- 
tem?” The New Republic, LXXXII (February 20, 1935), 35-37. See also “The General 
Theory of Employment,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, LI (February, 1937), 
209-223. For Proudhon’s claims concerning the merits of “constituted value,” see his 
System of Economical Contradictions (Boston: Tucker, 1888), Vol. I, Chap. IT. 

18 Oeuvres complétes, XIX, 287. 

19 Tbid. 
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all possible forms.”” Interest is described as the payment which is 
necessary to induce the owners of “free” or money capital to “engage”’ 
it in productive uses. Hence: 


Values created by net product are classed as savings and capitalized in the 
most highly exchangeable form, the form which is freest and least sus- 
ceptible of depreciation,—in a word, the form of specie, the only constituted 
value. Now if capital leaves this state of freedom and engages itself,—that 
is, takes the form of machines, buildings, etc.,—it will still be susceptible of 
exchange, but much more exposed than before to the oscillations of supply 
and demand. Once engaged, it cannot be disengaged without difficulty ; and 
the sole resource of its owner will be exploitation. Exploitation alone is 
capable of maintaining engaged capital at its nominal value.” 


Thus for Proudhon interest represents a premium that must be paid to 
the capitalist before he will surrender his money (“‘free” capital) and 
permit it to be used as “engaged” capital for the output of goods and 
services. There is a close resemblance between this view and Keynes’s 
theory that interest is a payment for not hoarding money. What Keynes 
calls the “liquidity-preference” for money, Proudhon calls the “consti- 
tuted value” of money. By having values “constituted” Proudhon meant 
having the true, and therefore the stable and certain, values replace the 
fluctuating and uncertain values which prevail in the case of all forms of 
wealth save metallic money. Although “‘liquidity-preference” and “‘con- 
stituted value” are cognate concepts, they are not identical. Both take on 
meaning in relation to the uncertainty of future events. The reference of 
“constituted value” is somewhat broader than Keynes’s “liquidity-prefer- 
ence” ; indeed it includes part of the range of considerations covered by 
Keynes’s “marginal efficiency of capital.” 

Proudhon explains the operational meaning of “constituted value” 
when he attempts to show how the bank of exchange could overcome 
the preference of wealth owners for money. In the existing organiza- 
tion of society, he said, the only commodity whose value is “constituted” 
is money. If the practical objectives which Proudhon set out for the bank 
could be realized, the values of all commodities would be ‘constituted,’ 
and consequently there would be no basis for preferring money to any 
other asset. Not only would this permit a progressive lowering of the 
rate of interest to zero, but it would also eliminate the dark forces of 





20 Tbid., XIX, 288. 
21 Economical Contradictions, I, 291 (Proudhon’s emphasis). 
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uncertainty concerning future values which periodically cause business 
enterprise to degenerate into purely speculative activity, and which lead 
men to seek security in the “constituted” value of specie. 

In the writings of Proudhon as in those of Keynes, the attack on the 
rentier is intimately related to the argument that the payment of interest 
is not necessary to induce saving (nonconsumption), and to the allega- 
tion that accumulation will be accelerated by a low or zero rate of inter- 
est. It is not necessary to deny the tendency of individuals to save more 
out of a given income at a higher rate of interest than at a lower rate. 
The essence of the matter is rather that the rate of interest is the prin- 
cipal deterrent to the creation of income and accumulation. Any func- 
tional relation between the rate of interest and the volume of savings 
from a given income is secondary. The existence of unemployed resources 
is what gives validity to the argument that consumption and the accumu- 
lation of capital can increase together. This contrasts sharply with the 
orthodox view, which is based on the implicit assumption of full employ- 
ment, and which postulates that accumulation can increase only at the 
expense of consumption, or vice versa. Thus Proudhon says: 


It is not the multiplication of capital which decreases the rate of interest, 
but the decrease in the rate of interest which increases capital.” 


And Keynes says: 


Thus, even if it is the case that a rise in the rate of interest would cause the 
community to save more out of a given income, we can be quite sure that a 
rise in the rate of interest . . . will decrease the actual aggregate of savings.” 


When Proudhon states that it is not the multiplication of capital which 
decreases interest, but, on the contrary, the decrease of interest which 
multiplies capital, he closely approximates Keynes’s central thesis that 
the rate of interest determines the rate of accumulation of capital, and 
thus the marginal efficiency of capital, and not the other way around.” 


VI 


Both Keynes and Proudhon are extremely optimistic concerning the 
rate at which accumulation would proceed if substantial reductions were 
made in the rate of interest. Both believe that a relatively brief period 





22 Oeuvres complétes, XIX, 267. 

23 General Theory, 111. 

24This is Hawtrey’s characterization of the central thesis of the General Theory. 
Cf. Capital and Employment (New York, 1938), 230. 
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of unimpeded production would so increase the quantity of capital assets 
that capital would be deprived of its scarcity value. The return over the 
life of an investment would then just be equal to its cost. In the social 
philosophy of the General Theory, the rentier must go—and with the 
rentier “the cumulative oppressive power of the capitalist to exploit the 
scarcity value of capital””°—if industrial capitalism is to surmount the 
obstacles imposed by financial capital. 

Opposition to the so-called productivity and abstinence theories of 
interest follows logically from this position. The interpretation of inter- 
est as a scarcity rent, paid for the use of unnecessarily scarce capital 
assets, is not consistent with the view that capital is “productive.” All 
versions of the productivity theory are, therefore, explicitly rejected by 
Proudhon™ and by Keynes.” The income received by the owners of 
capital is not a consequence of the “productivity” of capital, but a deduc- 
tion from the income created by labor. In this sense these interest doc- 
trines are correctly referred to as “exploitation” theories. The exploita- 
tion results from the institutional monopoly which centers in the restric- 
tive tendencies of financial capital. 

The view that interest is a scarcity rent, combined with the position 
that earnings of management represent merely wages of management, 
has its logical corollary in the theory of value. Having been trained as a 
monetary theorist, Keynes had no particular occasion prior'to the Gen- 
eral Theory for either explicitly accepting or rejecting the Marshallian 
theory of surplus. Presumably, however, his acceptance of Marshall’s 
theory of interest involved acceptance of Marshall’s theory of value; 
namely, that in the long run the value of a commodity tends to cor- 
respond to its cost of production, including the cost of labor and of 
waiting. Keynes’s present position that the scarcity of capital is attribut- 
able to the stickiness of the interest rate, and that interest, like the income 
from land, is a scarcity rent, leads logically to a rejection of the Marshal- 
lian view of value and surplus. Keynes is thus led to the position of 
Proudhon, that everything is produced by labor.” The thesis that labor 
includes the services of the entrepreneur as well as of wage earners is 
fundamental to the anti-Marxian basis of the Proudhon-Keynes theo- 
ries. This is consistent with the view that private possession, or own- 
ership, of the instruments of production in itself does not constitute an 





25 General Theory, 376. 

26 Oeuvres complétes, XIX, passim, esp. 217, 291. 
27 General Theory, 213-217. 

28 Ibid. 
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institutional monopoly. “Earnings of management” are identified with 
“wages of management.” Interest is a part of surplus in the same sense 
that rent is the element of surplus in the Marshallian system, and in the 
same sense that rent, interest, and profits constitute surplus in the Marx- 
ian system. If the theory of surplus were to serve as the criterion, the 
Keynes-Proudhon tradition would fall midway between the Marshallian 
and the Marxian positions in the manner just indicated. The problem is 
coextensive with the problem of functional participation in the creation 
of current output of goods and services. 


VII 


Another theoretical similarity, closely associated with the practical 
views of Keynes and Proudhon, relates to their attitudes toward the 
effects of changes in money wages on the volume of employment. Super- 
ficially considered, the two writers might appear to be at opposite poles 
on this issue. For in 1848 during the critical and depressed economic 
conditions that followed in the wake of the political revolution, one of 
Proudhon’s recommendations was that all money-wage rates should be 
reduced. Keynes, on the other hand, has been perhaps the leading oppo- 
nent among academic economists of money-wage reductions during the 
recent depression. This apparent difference is not difficult to reconcile. 

In practical politics, both Keynes and Proudhon express a preference 
for the “liberal” rather than the “trade-union” solution of problems 
concerning betterment in the standard of life of the working class.” On 
a personal, subjective level it is probably true that Proudhon was a more 
genuine champion of the workingmen’s cause than Keynes is. Yet 
Proudhon was more hostile to organized labor than Keynes is, even 
though Keynes has seldom been other than critical of the trade-unionists. 
Keynes is by no means opposed to an improvement of the standard of 
life of the working class, but as a practical matter he does not believe 
that the trade-union movement can serve the interests of the workers and 
the welfare of society as well as his own type of reform. 

An inadequate appreciation of Keynes’s practical outlook has led some 
observers to view him as a protagonist of organized labor, and to stress 





2° On Keynes’s views, see his article “The Question of High Wages,” Political Quar- 
terly, I (January, 1930), 110-124; and his “Am I A Liberal?” Essays in Persuasion 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1932), 323-338. On Proudhon’s views, see 
Oeuvres complétes, VI, 91-94, 98-99, VII, 195. 
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the importance of the General Theory as a theory of wages.” But these 
views of Keynes are to be understood not as a defense of organized 
labor, but as a repudiation, in terms of his own program, of the views 
of Professor Pigou and others. His opposition to reductions in money 
wages is more a polemical than a constructive aspect of his theory. 
Although consistently opposed to money-wage reductions, Keynes has 
not advocated increases in money wages. He accepts the classical posi- 
tion that real-wage rates will tend to fall if employment is to increase in 
the short run.“ His argument is that changes in real wages cannot be 
brought about via changes in money wages, but can only be achieved as 
the total volume of employment is changed as a result of other forces in 
the economy.” These other forces are the rate of interest, the marginal 
efficiency of capital, and the propensity to consume. The General Theory 
of Employment is primarily a theory of interest and money and not a 
theory of wages. 

The futility of making changes in money wages is consistent with the 
emphasis on financial reform, as contrasted with reform through or- 
ganized labor. Any manipulation of wage rates is a purely auxiliary 
aspect of the programs of both Keynes and Proudhon. At the same time 
that Proudhon recommended reductions in money wages, he also advo- 
cated decreases in the money value of all income shares as well as in all 
prices. He justified his stand on the grounds that more goods could be 
moved and more workers employed at lower prices than at higher 
prices.” 

In a similar spirit Keynes says that reductions in money-wage rates 
may indirectly have a tendency to increase the volume of employment.” 
In his chapter on “Changes in Money-Wages,”” he points out that if 
concerted action for a large reduction in the money demand for labor 
were possible, it would afford a technique for maintaining full employ- 
ment.*° A reduction in the wage unit would require less money for the 


80 Cf. A. L. Rowse, Mr. Keynes and the Labour Movement (London, The Macmillan 
Company, 1936). Cf. also A. P. Lerner’s review of the General Theory in the Inter- 
national Labour Review, XXXIV (October, 1936), 435-454. 

81 General Theory, 17. Logically, this is a consequence of Keynes’s acceptance of the 
principle of diminishing returns in the short run. 

82 Tbid., 13, 14, 40. 

33 Cf. Karl Diehl, P. J. Proudhon, Seine Lehre und Sein Leben (Sammlung Nationalo- 
konomischer und Staatswissenschaftlichen Seminars zu Halle, edited by Dr. Joh. Con- 
rad), VI, 45. 

84 Of course any favorable influence from a wage-rate reduction must be more than 
sufficient to offset the unfavorable influence on the marginal propensity to consurne. 

85 General Theory, Chap. XIX. 

36 Tbid., 267. 
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payment of wages, and thus free money for satisfaction of the liquidity- 
preference due to the speculative motive. This in turn would lower the 
rate of interest and stimulate investment and employment. This flexible 
wage policy is analytically an alternative to a flexible money policy. 
Practically, however, such a policy is inexpedient in a democratic society 
with labor unions as strongly organized as they are in contemporary 
England. In Proudhon’s France, labor unions were not strong enough 
to make such a policy inexpedient. The real point of similarity between 
Keynes and Proudhon is, therefore, that they both view changes in 
money wages as effective remedies for unemployment only in so far as 
the changes react on the financial mechanism. In general, it is preferable 
to exercise control directly through financial factors. In some circum- 
stances changes in money wages can indirectly accomplish the same ends. 


Vill 


The preceding analysis indicates that there are theoretical similarities 
in the writings of Proudhon and Keynes corresponding to similar prac- 
tical outlooks. The attack on financial capital directs the emphasis toward 
the theory of money and interest, and leads to interesting uniformities 
in some of the special aspects of the respective theories. Proudhon and 
Keynes reacted to relatively similar issues, though there were wide dif- 
ferences in the chronology and geography of their environments. 
Proudhon wrote during the hectic years of the revolution of 1848. 
Keynes’s ideas developed gradually under the influence of such postwar 
problems as international indebtedness, prolonged economic depression, 
financial crisis, and mass unemployment. 

The common meaning of the theoretical as well as the practical orien- 
tations of Keynes and Proudhon is discovered in their attack on financial 
capital, combined with their acceptance of private industrial enterprise. 
Instabilities associated with the speculative tendencies of financial capital 
are not interpreted as an integral part of the private enterprise system, 
but as unnecessary accretions which can be eliminated by appropriate 
financial reforms. In their view, the prevailing money and credit arrange- 
ments represent an institutional monopoly. This institutional monopoly 
gives rise to a strategic “bottleneck” which prevents the full employment 
of community resources ; it leads to inadequacy of effective demand, and 
results in an artificial scarcity of capital assets. The positive appeal is 
to a reordering of the financial structure in such a manner that these 
undesirable consequences may be averted. A distinguishing characteris- 
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tic of the theoretical argument of both Keynes and Proudhon is the 
integration of monetary theory into the general body of economic prin- 
ciples. Their chief criticism of the classical position centers around the 
theory of the rate of interest. 

There are, however, important differences between the two authors 
which should not be overlooked. The fundamental difference between 
the industrial structures of France in the midnineteenth century, and 
England (and the United States) today, necessarily would give rise to 
rather different attitudes toward financial capital. Proudhon’s individ- 
ualism did not involve an acceptance of industrial capitalism. His objec- 
tive was to enable every one to become a small owner-worker, a position 
not without a certain plausibility when considered in relation to the cir- 
cumstances prevailing in France at the time he wrote. Today this liberal, 
humanitarian outlook, with its emphasis on individualism, both eco- 
nomic and political, must by virtue of concession to historical develop- 
ment accept large-scale property and production; 1.e., large-scale indus- 
trial capitalism. 

Both the merit and the weakness of the writings of Proudhon and 
Keynes is that they have emphasized the practical and theoretical impor- 
tance of money. Their criticism of orthodox principles strikes at a vul- 
nerable point. Yet in their role as financial reformers they place undue 
emphasis on money and the rate of interest in relation to output. Having 
integrated money into the theory of output as a whole, they propose to 
separate the monopoly of financial capital from the rest of the private- 
property basis of modern industrial society. 

Proudhon and Keynes are only two examples in a long tradition of 
thought which links the criticism of financial institutions with a well- 
defined pattern of theoretical ideas. The economic theory of each author 
represents primarily an argument for his program of social reform. 
The recurrence of this association of practical outlooks with similar 
theoretical patterns has interesting implications for economic theory. 
Furthermore, this approach to theory affords a method for making a 
comparative study of capitalism, the characteristic structure of which 
gives rise to similar problems in different times and different places. 
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The Origin of Banking: Religious Finance in Babylonia 


I 


HE economic importance of the sanctuaries of antiquity has long 

been recognized. The Babylonian shrines were no exceptions; not 
only were the chief Mesopotamian temples religious centers, law courts, 
schools, and archive depositories, but they were also banks and mer- 
cantile establishments. Indeed, as fiscal institutions of the Babylonian 
economy, the importance of the sanctuaries cannot be overemphasized : 
“In financial or monetary transactions the position of the Babylonian 
temples was not unlike that of national banks; they carried on their 
business with all the added weight of official authority.”” 

Of all these religious, financial organizations the outstanding one 
was that of Samas, the sun-god and lord of justice and righteousness, at 
Sippar, the so-called “eternal city” of Babylonia. No Mesopotamian 
fane had such a reputation and longevity in the banking sphere as did 
the sun-god’s shrine. It is believed that this temple was the first bank 
in the world.” While it had a noble existence for about three or four 
thousand years,’ its extant financial records do not date beyond the reign 
of Sabium (1884-1831),* the third king of the First Babylonian 
Dynasty. 

How did this temple bank originate? I believe that its inception may 
be traced to the character of the revenues of the Babylonian sanctuaries. 
An important source of the regular income of the shrines was the tithe, 
payable not only by private individuals but by the Babylonian cities and 
the royal family as well. 

Here is an example of a tithe account relating to the receipt of grain 
by the Temple of Samas (Ebabbara or Bit-Uri) at Sippar: 





1 Morris Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria 
(New York, 1911), 277. 

2J. Oppert, “Un Dieu Commercant,” Académie des Inscriptions et belles-lettres: 
Comptes Rendus (CRAI), 4° sér.. XXV (September 3, 1897), 470. W. St. Chad Bosca- 
wen says that the most ancient bank was a private Babylonian concern, that of the house of 
Zini-Istar. “The Oldest Bank in the World,” The Babylonian & Oriental Record 
(BOR), VII (July, 1894), 241-246. But Boscawen never once used the term “bank” in 
this article, and none of the material he presented is of a banking character at all. 

3 Oppert, loc. cit. 

* The chronology of Sidney Smith has been used in this paper. See his Alalakh and 
Chronology (London, 1940), 29. 
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Grain, the tithe of the treasury of the sun-god of Ebabbara, from Nidintu, 
son of Belibni for the month Iyyar [April-May], first year of Darius the 
king ... 30 gur of grain [from] the city of Pallukatu, 10 gur [from] the city 
[of] Nikku, 10 gur [from] the city [of] Rabbi-ili, 10 gur [from] the city 
[of] Kurrasu...° 


In the beginning most of these compulsory tithes were payable in 
grain, oxen, and sheep; later monetary tithes were not unusual, although 
they were nevertheless infrequent and appear mainly in connection with 
the tithes due from the members of the royal household.’ The Sipparite 
sanctuary also derived great produce from its own agricultural fields, 
amounts doubtless in excess of the needs of the temple itself. When 
storage in Ebabbara’s granaries was not feasible, a necessity arose for 
the sale or exchange of many of the agricultural products.* I believe, 
therefore, that the first mercantile pursuits of the Temple of Samas 
were in the selling field.* Loans of produce, which were media of ex- 
change, followed on the heels of this brisk commercial activity, and it 
did not take a long time for money loans to be an outgrowth of this 
process. Hence I see the origin of shrine banking in Babylonia as the 
result of surpluses in kind and later of surpluses of funds. 

Banking and merchandising were not the only mundane activities in 
which Ebabbara, “the house of light” or “the sun house,” was inter- 
ested. It also engaged in the manufacturing business, principally of tex- 
tiles. Cloth and garments were manufactured from the Temple’s supply 
of wool, cotton, flax, and hemp.” In addition, Bit-Uri maintained a great 
number of agricultural lands, date-palm orchards,” and houses. As a 
landowner, of fields and houses, Ebabbara was constantly adding to its 


5 Theodore G. Pinches, “A Fragment of a Babylonian Tith-List,” BOR, I (March, 
1887), 77. 

®R. Campbell Thompson, Late Babylonian Letters (London, 1906), Nos. 11, 12, 153; 
L. W. King, The Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, III (London, 1900), xvi. 

7A. H. Sayce, Babylonians and Assyrians (New York, 1899), 253-254. The follow- 
ing texts are examples of monetary tithes: “25 shekels of silver, the tithe of Merodach- 
nadin-akhi, the son of the king, by the hands of Samas-yukin-akhi and Aqabi-ili, he has 
given to Bit-Uri, the 14th day of Iyyar, the 42d year of Nebuchadrezzar, king of 
Babylon.” Sayce, ed., Records of the Past (London, 1891), V, 143. “Six minae of gold, 
the tithe which the king gave in the great gate of the temple Ebabbara. The 26th day of 
Sivan [June], the accession year of Nabonidus, the king of Babylon.” Raymond P. 
Dougherty, Nabonidus and Belshazzar (New Haven, 1929), 87n. 

8 Cf. H. V. Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands (Philadelphia, 1903), 275. 

9 See Oppert, 488. 

10 Tbid., 471. 

11 Thureau-Dangin, “La Compatibilité Agricole en Chaldée au Troisiéme Millénaire,” 
RA, III, 1895, 121. 
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extensive holdings largely through gifts of the royal family and of the 
faithful. Bit-Uri seldom alienated its real property,” but was content 
either to lease it,* or have its own agents operate, cultivate, and man- 
age the property. However, we have a contract document during the 
time of the Babylonian king, Sin-muballit (1812-1793), in which Amat- 
Samas, a priestess of the sun-god, purchased a house from the property of 
Samas and his consort, Aja.” 

Perhaps a word or two ought to be said parenthetically concerning 
these Samas priestesses, especially because their role in the temple econ- 
omy has been frequently misunderstood by even seasoned Assyriologists. 
In the first place, the Samas priestesses who figure so prominently in the 
monetary and business documents of Sippar did not live in the Samag 
convent.’® Secondly, their financial and commercial affairs concerned 
themselves alone.” In other words, their dealings were independent of 
those of the sanctuary. This is thoroughly proved by the documents in 
which the only purchasers or sellers, borrowers or lenders involved in 
the particular transactions were Samas priestesses. Furthermore, I am 
persuaded that the term priestess attached to the SamaS woman was a 
sort of honorary title awarded to females of distinction or of blue blood 
by the Sipparite fane. As I see it, their functions were as much of a nun- 
like character as those of an honorary Kentucky Colonel are of a mili- 
tary nature. Hence the contracts to which one or more priestesses of the 
lord of justice were parties should not be considered in any way as 
temple agreements; they were wholly private undertakings engaged in 
by these Sama§ priestesses for their own personal gain. 


12Tn general, the same principle applies to its large herds of cattle, sheep, and oxen. 
However, Moldenke has published a tablet involving the sale of sheep worth 2%4 minae, 
5 shekels of silver from the sun-god of Sippar. Cuneiform Texts in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (New York, 1893), Part II, No. 11. 

13 Thureau-Dangin, 121n. 

14 Thompson, No. 19. 

18 British Museum, Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities (London, 1922), 
105. 

16 Beatrice Allard Brooks, “Some Observations Concerning Ancient Mesopotamian 
Women,” The American Journal of Semitic Languages (AJSL), XXXIX (April, 
1923), 190. 

17-Cf. Sayce, 127; Franz Th. Boehl, “The Position of Women in Ancient Babylonia 
and Israel,” Bibliotheca Sacra, LXXVII, 1920, 11; A. H. Preussner, “The Earliest 
Traces of Negotiable Instruments,” AJSL, XLIV (January, 1928), 91. 

18 See, e.g., texts 2 and 17 given by Duncan in his “Babylonian Legal and Business 
Documents from the First Babylonian Dynasty,” AJSL, XXX (October, 1913), and 
Preussner, 95. I find no warrant for Sayce’s statement that the priestesses were required 
to give a certain proportion of their profits to the sanctuary of Samas. Sayce, 252. 
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II 


Let us now consider the loan tablets of the shrine of the sun-god at 
Sippar, dating principally from the period of the First Babylonian 
Dynasty (1894-1595),” that are to be found mainly in Kohler (Kos- 
chaker) and Ungnad’s Hammurabi’s Gesetz.” 

Inasmuch as the Babylonian economy was both natural and pecuniary, 
loans of grain were not infrequent. Here follows a grain loan about the 
time of Sin-muballit, the predecessor and father of Hammurabi: 


10 gur of grain—at the rate of %th gur per gur—Minutum has borrowed 
from Samas. At harvest time he shall return it. 
3 witnesses. Undated.” 


This document is of interest because it shows that the Sama§ interest 
rate for grain (barley) was equal to 20 per cent per annum in the 
period before the promulgation of the Code of Hammurabi. In g’s 90-1 
of this famous legal code (as found by the Babylonian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania and translated by Father Scheil in 
1916),” the maximum interest rate pertaining to grain was 33% per 


cent per year. 
The following nonmonetary loan tablet is from the Hammurabi era 


(1792-1750) : 


13 gur of grain, interest-bearing [?]—at the rate of 44 gur per gur— 
Abum-kima-ilim and NawarSa-lumur have borrowed from Samas and 
Ur-Kalkal. At harvest time in the payment-month [?], they shall measure 
up [return] the grain and its interest. 

5 witnesses. Date: 30th of Marchesvan [Nov.].” 


This contract definitely stipulates the 3314 per cent (one-third gur 
per gur) maximum yearly interest charge for grain as decreed by Ham- 
murabi. The lender in the document was the sun-god. Ur-Kalkal, who 


19 The British Museum mentions a contract of about 615 B.C. in which Samas of 
Sippar lent money to a number of Babylonians in the reign of the Assyrian king, 
Sin-Sar-iskun. Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities, 145. Therefore it is not true to 
state, as many scholars have, that the temple as a banking institution no longer func- 
tioned in the neo-Babylonian era; although it may be quite correct to say that its finan- 
cial status declined materially in late Babylonian times. 

20 TII-VI (Leipzig, 1909, 10, 11, and 1923). Cited hereafter as KU. 

21 KU, 1,127. 

22“T es Nouveaux Fragments du ‘Code,’” RA, XIII, 1916, 49. See also Cuq, “Les 
Nouveaux Fragments du Code de Hammourabi,” RA, XIII, 1916, 144; Académie des 
Inscriptions et belles-lettres: Mémoires Mém. AI), 166, 190. 

23 KU, 899; Ira M. Price, “Some Observations on the Financial Importance of the 
Temple in the First Dynasty of Babylon,” AJSL, XXXII (July, 1916), 255-256. 
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was associated with Samas in this loan, is to be thought of as an admin- 
istrator of the sun-god’s granary at Sippar.™ It appears that the end of 
the harvest, when the farmers’ produce was sold, was the regular time 
for the liquidation of all existing debts. 

Throughout the classical Babylonian period the legal interest rate for 
grain was 334% per cent per annum. During the neo-Babylonian epoch, 
however, a change is noticed: the interest rate for grain fell to the same 
percentage that prevailed prior to the Code of Hammurabi, viz., 20 per 
cent per year.” 

The following contract is written at the pre-Hammurabian rate. It 
dates from the era of King Nebuchadrezzar (605-562 B.C.). 


10 gur of grain, the property of the sun-god, Addujatin, the headman 
[and] the second man of the city [of] Hindanu, has borrowed. In the month 
Tammuz [June-July], at the rate of 1 gur: 36 ka of grain, by the measure of 
the sun-god, he shall pay it back into the granary of Samas. 

4 witnesses. Date: 9th of Tebet [Dec.], lst year of the king’s reign.” 


III 


The document reproduced below is apparently a gratuitous grain-loan 
from the period of the Elamite ruler, Rim-Sin. A temple administrator 
of the sun-god, one named Sin-litalal, is also mentioned besides Samas in 
this document. 


254%; gur of barley, Huzalatum and the gardener Hasirum have bor- 
rowed from Samas and Sin-litalal. In the month of Sivan they shall measure 
up [return] the barley. 

6 witnesses. Date: month of Tebet, 17th year of the king’s reign.” 


We have further instances of interest-free loans, but these are of a 
different character from the preceding type. They contain the clause ina 
baltu % Salmu. In 1916 Scheil pointed out that this kind of loan was 
granted free of charge to poor, sick persons by the lord of justice’s 
shrine ; the return of the sum lent being contingent solely upon the recu- 
peration of the borrower’s health.” 





*4 Schorr regards Ur-Kalkal as a partner of the divinity. Urkunden des altbabylonis- 
chen Zivil-und Prozessrechts (UAZP) (Leipzig, 1913), 67. 

*5 Cuq, RA, 156. 

26 Pinches, “Some Late-Babylonian Texts in the British Museum,” Recueil de Travaux 
Relatifs 4 la Philologie et a VArchéologie Egyptiennes et Assyriens, X1X, 1897, 110. 

7 KU, 1,537. 

*8 “Notules, XV. Préts Religieux,” RA, XIII, 1916, 131-132. See also Cuq, CRAI 
(February 2, 1917), 29; Mém. AI, 183-185. And parenthetically see also Oppert, CRAI, 
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Boyer, however, has published an interest-bearing tablet of this kind ;” 
I do not see, therefore, how Scheil’s interpretation is tenable. Chiera also 
rejects the French theory concerning ina baltu % Salmu, insisting that: 
“The phrase ought to be translated ‘if he is in health and in peace’—in 
other words, ‘barring disease and accidents.’ The borrower was thus 
protected from having to repay under special unfortunate circum- 
stances.”*”” But would not one think that a date of repayment would be 
mentioned in this type of contract, so that if the borrower took sick or 
met with an accident, he would not have to repay at that particular time? 
Yet I have never seen any Babylonian ina baltu wu Salmu document in 
which the date of maturity was ever mentioned. When would the repay- 
ment date be with the clause “barring disease and accidents”? No defi- 
nite time is the answer. Hence I am not inclined to accept Chiera’s 
notion. Thus all that can be said in the light of this discussion is that 
the last word has not been written with respect to the interpretation of 
ina baltu u Salmu. 

Here is an example of this kind of grain loan from the time of King 
Ammiditana (1683-1647) : 


1 gur of grain—Samas measure—belonging to Samas, Mulu-Iskurra, son 
of Ilu-usati, has borrowed from Samas, his lord. Ina baltu 2 Salmu, Samas, 
his lord, shall be paid back. a 

No witnesses. Date: 10th of Marchesvan, 35th year of the king’s reign.’ 


1 


I do not believe that the words “his lord” and the absence of wit- 
nesses necessarily mean that the borrower was an employee or devotee 
of the sun-god, and that this master-servant relation accounts for the 
gratuitous loan.’ To me it seems that the expression “his lord” was a 
stock term, having no significance whatsoever, but representing merely 
one of the external signs of the superior-inferior relationship of a god 
and a human being. 


IV 
Let us consider now the monetary loans of Ebabbara’s shrine. Like 


the grain loans, the pecuniary contracts were all short-term unpledged 
loans ; no security was given to the lord of justice by the borrowers. 





488. The views of the dissenting Assyriologists are neatly summarized in Boyer’s Con- 
tribution a Vhistoire juridique de la I'* dynastie babylonienne (Paris, 1928), 50-52. 

2° Ibid., H. E. 133. 

30 “Studies in Eastern Law,” AJSL, XLVIII (April, 1932), 229. 

31 KU, 187; Bruno Meissner, Beitraege zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht (Leipzig, 
1893), No. 21. 

82 As Oppert thought. CRAI, 4° sér., XXIII (September, 1895), 383. 
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The following is an undated contract: 


5 shekels of silver, Palisu borrowed from Samas, his lord. The silver and 
its interest, he shall pay back to Samas. 
No witnesses. 


The foregoing loan is of interest for a number of reasons. Although 
the words “his lord” appear in the contract, and although there were no 
witnesses, the borrower agreed to pay interest. Moreover, this contract, 
like the Babylonian ina baltu u Salmu texts, makes no provision for the 
exact date of repayment. Perhaps harvest time or the usual month for 
the liquidation of debts was understood. Furthermore, in this document 
the borrower was to pay the customary interest rate charged by the 
Samas temple; this was also the case in the following tablet from the 
reign of Abi-Esuh (1711-1684) : 


5% shekels of silver Idin-Samas has borrowed from Samas. At harvest 
time he shall pay back to Samas the money and its interest. 
2 witnesses. Date: 20th of Sebat [Jan.].™ 


According to g’s 90-1 of Hammurabi’s Code, as translated by Father 
Scheil in 1916, the maximum yearly interest rate for monetary loans was 
20 per cent.** This interest rate on money loans was maintained even in 
the neo-Babylonian era, in contrast with the higher legal interest rate 
applicable to grain loans.“ But Bit-Uri had its own interest rate, which 
was so well known that no contract ever mentioned the precise percent- 
age. Nevertheless, we have been able to ascertain this rate, thanks to a 
loan contract in which a Samas priestess (although still acting on her 
Own initiative and in her own behalf) mentioned, besides the interest 
that she charged, that it was at the Samas rate.” The interest charge 
fixed in this text was about one sixteenth, or slightly more than 6 per 
cent per year of the capital that she lent, instead of the usual one fifth 
or 20 per cent legal maximum per annum. Thus the interest rate of the 
sun-god of Sippar was about one third of the prevailing legal charge. 





33 KU, 169; Price, 255. 

34 KU, 162; Hermann Ranke, Babylonian Legal and Business Documents (Philadel- 
phia, 1906), No. 9. 

35 RA, XIII, 1916, 49. See also Cuq, RA, 145; Mém. AI, 166, 190. This rate was 13%% 
per cent less than the maximum charged for grain loans. This discrepancy appears 
strange, but it should be remembered that during the time of Hammurabi the Chaldean 
region was more of a natural economy than a pecuniary one. 

36 Cuq, RA, 156. 

37 KU, 855. 

38 Cuq, RA, 146. 
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Now an interest levy smaller than the market rate was not unusual in 
sanctuary finance of ancient times. We know that the Greek temples of 
Apollo at Delos and Diana at Ephesus, as well as the Egyptian shrine of 
Zeus Capitolinus at Arsinoé, lent money at rates lower than the prevail- 
ing market rate. 

There is reproduced below a contract from the era of Hammurabi: 


. shekels of silver—at the Samas rate—Sin-eribam and Bititum .. . 
and Selibum, sons of Rakakum have borrowed from Samas and Aja under 
the supervision of Samas-muballit. At harvest time the payment-month [ ?] 
they are to pay [weigh out] the silver and its interest. 

2 witnesses. Date: 2nd of Nisan [March], 15th year of the king’s reign.*° 


In this loan specimen a number of brothers obtained a joint loan from 
the Sipparite sanctuary of Samaé and his consort, Aja. Samas-muballit, 
who is mentioned as the supervisor, acted as the agent of the sanctuary 


lenders. 
Here is a tablet from the time of Samsuiluna (1749-1712) : 


14% shekels of silver, Sin-bel-albini, the son of Lipi-[Istar] has borrowed 
from Samas. At harvest time he shall pay back [weigh out] to Samas the 


silver. 
1 witness. Date: 12th of Kislev [Nov.], 1st [?] year of the king’s reign.” 


This was apparently a free loan. The borrower is also mentioned in 
the following document which is also from Samsuiluna’s era: 


1% shekels [and] 15 grains of silver—Samas weight—Sin-bel-ablini, the 
son of Lipit-Istar, has borrowed from Samas. At the completion of the busi- 
ness trip he shall pay back [weigh out] to Samas the silver. 

2 witnesses, one of whom was divine, viz., Sin. Date: 20th of Marchesvan, 


5th year of the king’s reign.“ 


No mention was made of a return of interest in this case either, which 
leads me to suppose that the borrower either must have been an espe- 
cially favored person or in some manner connected with Ebabbara’s fane 
to execute its trading operations in foreign centers.*” This document is 
also of interest for a Babylonian god was a witness, which was some- 
thing unusual in the loan tablets of Bit-Uri. 





89 KU, 857; Price, 255. 

# KU, 1,129. 

41 KU, 1,130. 

#2 Cf. Cuq, Mém. AI, 260. 
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Sometimes the words “interest-free loan” were explicitly mentioned 
in a loan contract as was the case in a fragment from the Hammurabi era 
involving a loan of 10 shekels from Samas repayable at the sun-god’s 
request.** Such noninterest-bearing temple loans were unique in the rec- 
ords of the Mesopotamian sanctuaries. 

In some Babylonian interest-free contracts one sometimes finds a 
statement to the effect that if the principal of the loan was not returned 
at the date of maturity then interest was to accrue from that time on. 
I have not seen any such contract in which Samas of Sippar was the 
lender, but Pinches has published a temple loan of this character from 
the sanctuary of Istar, the “Lady of Erech and Nana,” of Erech.“ In 
this document it was stipulated that if the capital sum was not returned 
at the appointed month, then the usual interest of 20 per cent a year 
(12 shekels per mina) was to be charged. 

We also have a number of money-loan contracts containing the ima 
baltu 1 Salmu clause. 

Here is one from the reign of Samsuiluna: 


. shekels of silver, purchase price for a field .. ., silver of Samas, 
Nur-kinim [ ?]-Samas has borrowed from Samas. Ina baltu 1% Salmu, he shall 
repay Samas. 

1 witness. Date : 20th of Tebet, 18th year of the king’s rule.*° 


Although this tablet was first published by Scheil to support his sick- 
ness theory, the purchase of a field by one of these supposedly sick bor- 
rowers does not appear to me to lend credence to his doctrine. 

In the reign of Ammisaduga (1646-1626), Warad-Sin borrowed 
from the divinity 1% shekels of silver to be repaid ina baltu 1% Salmu.* 
During the same king’s period 2 (?) gur of grain and two thirds of a 
shekel of silver were to be returned to the treasure house of Samas by 
Warad-Nabium, ina baltu 1 Salmu. 


V 


Another feature of the documents of Bit-Uri is seen in the following 
contract from the time of Rim-Sin: 





48 KU, 1,128. 

#4 “Glimpses of Life in Erech,” The Expository Times, XXV (June, 1914), 420-421. 
See also his “The Latest Discoveries in Babylonia,” Journal of the Transactions of the 
Victoria Institute, XLVI, 1914, 178. 

#5 KU, 1,540; Scheil, “Notules, XV,” RA, 131-132. 

2 KU, 164; Meissner, Beitraege zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht, No. 9. 

KU, 189. 
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20 minae of silver, partnership capital, 6 minae of silver for free dis- 
posal [ ?], a total of 26 minae of silver, Zubapum and Sin-ismeanni have bor- 
rowed from Samas and Sin-ismeanni. At the completion of the business trip 
they shall pay back the silver and the profit accrued therefrom. 

6 witnesses. Date: 14th [:?] of Tishri [Sept.], 37th year of the king’s 
reign. 


In this loan transaction two individuals formed a partnership, the 
working funds of which were obtained from the sun-god. But these 
partners were in reality doing business on behalf of the lord of justice 
in some other city. In other words, a sort of commenda contract was 
brought into existence by this document. Sin-ismeanni, who was affiliated 
with the sun-god in this loan, was the same temple officer who was a party 
to the partnership created by Sama§. In some instances, however, in which 
a human being was associated with the sun-god, some Assyriologists hold 
that the affiliated individual was not an official of Ebabbara’s sanctuary, 
but a real partner of the divinity.” I should be reluctant to accept this 
conclusion.” Nevertheless, the following has been interpreted to be such 
a document. It comes from the reign of Hammurabi. 


5 shekels of pure silver—at the Samas rate—Idin-Ramman, the son of 
Samas-mutabli, and his wife, Humtani, have borrowed from Samas and 
Idin-jatum. When they see the notice [?] on the [city ?] wall [or of that 
of the marketplace ?] they shall pay [weigh out] the silver and its interest to 
to the bearer of the document. 

3 witnesses. Date: month of Elul [Aug.-Sept.], 35th year of the king’s 
rule. 


48 KU, 1,551. Henry Fr. Lutz, “Babylonian Partnership,” The Journal of Economic 
and Business History, 1V (May, 1932), 562. 

#9 T believe that Moses Schorr was the first Assyriologist to mention this partnership 
doctrine of a private individual with the sun-god. See his “Altbabylonische Rechtsur- 
kunden aus der Zeit der I. babylonischen Dynastie,” Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Wien. Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, 1910, 165, 52-53, and his 
UAZP, 67, 88, 92. 

50 In Susa, the capital of the country of Elam, the god Sama§ was the principal banker. 
A number of these loan texts have been published by Father Scheil in the Mémoires de 
la Mission Archéologique de Perse, XXII (1930), XXIII (1932), XXVIII (1939). In 
Nos. 35 and 198 the god was unassociated with others in making the loan. In No. 22 
the divinity was affiliated with one Gimil Lugal, and in No. 124 Samas-bani was men- 
tioned together with the lord. In Nos. 179, 180, 182, 183, and 428 Tan-ili was connected 
with Samas. Warad Martu was associated with the sun-god in Nos. 271 and 273, but in 
No. 198 the same Warad Martu, instead of being affiliated with Samas, borrowed from 
him. Cuq holds that these associates of Samas of Susa were his temple administrators. 
“Les Actes Juridiques Susiens,” RA, XXVIII, 1931, 64; “Le Droit Elamite d’Aprés les 
Actes Juridiques de Suse,” RA, XXIX, 1932, 160. 

51 KU, 919; Price, AJSL, 254-255; Preussner, AJSL, 92; Cuq, RA, XIII, 1916, 157. 
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This was a negotiable loan contract secured by a husband and wife 
from Samas and his partner, Idin-jatum. Instead of a fixed date of 
maturity, the payment of the loan, together with the customary interest 
rate charged by the Temple of Bit-Uri, was subject to call. 

In another tablet, the Assyriologists hold that there was also an 
actual partnership between Samas and a certain Mannum-balum-Samasé. 
In this document, Imgurum, the son of Ili-eribam, borrowed 3% shekels 
of pure silver from the partnership capital of the god and his associate.” 

May not these so-called partners of the divinity have been in reality 
depositors in the bank of the god? The main objection to this hypothesis 
is that, out of the 130,000 clay records that have been extracted from the 
lord of justice’s chambers at Sippar® [by Hormuzd Rassam (1880- 
1882), the Arabs (1882-1893), and Father Scheil (1894)], not one 
of them has ever been edited relating to a contract of deposit in the sun- 
god’s shrine. Approximately fifty-five years ago, however, the Revillout 
brothers published in cuneiform writing what they believed to be a lodg- 
ing of money with an administrator of the Sipparite Ebabbara.” But 
the apparent inability of the Revillouts to translate the extant wedge- 
shaped characters of this fragmentary text seems to me to be proof of 
the problematical nature of their interpretation. Yet while we have no 
tangible evidence concerning the existence of bank deposits in the Temple 
of Bit-Uri, we have reason to believe that such a practice was customary 
in Mesopotamia. We may infer this fact from our documentary knowl- 
edge of temple deposits in the shrines of the other countries of antiquity. 


VI 


There is but one other subject that need concern us here; and that 
relates to the matter of a general cancellation of debts in the Babylonian 
world. In a recent article in the Journal of Biblical Literature,” J. B. 
Alexander sets forth the theory that there existed an institutional custom 
in Babylonia whereby the king proclaimed a general cancellation of exist- 





52 KU, 920. 

53 FE, A. W. Budge, The Rise and Progress of Assyriology (London, 1925), 134. 

54“T es Dépots et les Confiements en Droit Egyptien et en Droit Babylonien,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology (PSBA), IX (June 7, 1887), 271-272. 
Also to be found in their Cing Mémoires sur le Droit Egyptien et Babylonien (London ?, 
1887 ?), 5-6. 

55 “A Babylonian Year of Jubilee?” LVII (March, 1938). 
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ing debts,” presumably during times of depression.” Alexander bases 
his hypothesis on the date formulas appearing in a number of early con- 
tracts prior to the reign of Sabium, in which the tablets were drawn up 
“in such-and-such-a month after such-and-such-a king broke the tab- 
lets” ; 1.e., ordered a wiping out of all indebtedness. Thus it appears that 
a general liquidation of debts via royal proclamation during a period of 
economic stress existed in the classical Mesopotamian era. But whether 
this complete dissolution of obligations also applied to the debts con- 
tracted by the borrowers from the shrine of Samas at Sippar is a ques- 
tion which in the light of our present information cannot be answered. 


Brooklyn, New York BENJAMIN BROMBERG 





56 Tbid., 70. 

57 Alexander ignores this economic phenomenon, and rather believes the cancellation 
policy to have been issued every fixed number of years, in some such fashion as the 
Hebrew Jubilee Year. Cf. S. Langdon, “A Fragment of the Hammurabi Code,” PSBA, 
XXXVI (March 11, 1914), 102, 104. See also C. J. Gadd, “Text of the ‘Babylonian 
Seisachtheia,’” Symbolae ad Iura Orientis Antiqui Pertinentes Paulo Koschaker 
(Leiden, 1939). 











Book Reviews 


English Economic History Mainly Since 1700. By C. R. Fay. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press, 1940. Pp. vii, 253. $1.75. 


If Mr. Fay had not for years been perfecting his skill as a historical vig- 
nettist, he could never have executed this collection of delightful, multi- 
colored, delicately stroked portraits. Who but Mr. Fay would dare to out- 
line “The Mercantile System” in six and a third pages? Or “Capital and 
Capitalism” in seven? Admittedly, an account of Trevithick’s vicissitudes in 
Cornwall seems possible in seven moderately leaded pages; but who but 
Mr. Fay would essay “The Demand Side of the Industrial Revolution” in 
ten pages? I have never met Mr. Fay, and hence I have no idea whether 
he will be flattered or annoyed when I call him an impressionist. But, as I 
see it, that is what he is; he does not need to describe the economic lot of 
British sailors in much detail when “these sweepings of humanity” does 
the trick in four words. Neither does he need to give an elaborate account 
of medieval economic life when he can dismiss the whole business by saying 
that “life was short, famine frequent, and there were no index numbers.” 
It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that literary compactness is the 
only key to Mr. Fay’s artistry ; he can at times be as generous with words 
as a sour dock is with seeds, hoping, it seems, that a few fertile ideas will 
take root somewhere. 

Mr. Fay’s latest book is so little that it takes a long time to read it. It is out- 
wardly no neater in organization than a crow’s nest, and yet it makes sense. 
Indeed I am willing to believe that the Cambridge students who heard these 
lectures acquired a fairly good idea of the continuity of English economic 
history, although, Heaven knows, they had to have some familiarity with 
main currents of economic development if they ever hoped to fit these suc- 
cinct and critical essays into a well-knit historical mesh. Moreover, such 
subtle essays as that one which contains William Huskisson’s remarks in 
Commons when the Ottawa Agreements were under debate calls for rather 
accurate knowledge of the economic consequences of Waterloo as well as of 
Versailles. 

What ingredients has Mr. Fay used in making this unique book? Large 
quantities of new or little-known facts, a sprinkling of pertinent statistics, 
a pretty big dose of the history of economic thought, quite a deal of biog- 
raphy, and more theory than he has hitherto employed. My own feeling is 
that the theory content is still too small, for whereas the two excellent chap- 
ters on the “Export of Capital” are overlaid with an almost invisible web 
of theory, the two chapters on “Local Growth” are more colorful than reveal- 
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ing precisely because they lack a theoretical core. Rather than Sydney Smith’s 
familiar account of taxes on everything, I should have preferred some discus- 
sion of the incidence of Pitt’s income tax on particular segments of the 
economy, just as I should have welcomed some careful estimates of the dif- 
ferential efficiency of successive forms of transport. I may be wrong but 
I have a strong suspicion that until we suffuse economic history with appro- 
priate theory, we shall not be able to integrate all the new factual material 
like that which Mr. Fay’s eager searching has made available. 

The way which Mr. Fay has of telling his listeners (readers) about the 
first-rate recent monographs is really capital. He borrows at the banks and 
frankly admits it; moreover, he tells others where the gold is. I think the 
gild of economic historians would do well to follow Mr. Fay’s gracious 
example. It isn’t really cricket to lead students (or readers) to believe that 
a brilliant lecture (or chapter) is all original. Moreover, if we expect stu- 
dents (readers) to engage in more self-education, it might be wise to tell 
them where to begin and why they ought to begin there. Which reminds 
me that I had almost forgotten to mention that the appendices to Mr. Fay’s 
book contain three lectures given by pinch hitters: an excellent one on steel 
by D. L. Burn, a Claphamesque analysis of transport from 1900 to 1940 by 
C. E. R. Sherrington, and an account of recent French cooperatives by 
Miss M. Digby. 

And now for the traditional coda, just to show how unessential it is in a 
book review. The index is good, but the binding and stamping:are vile. The 
essay on “Town and Country” should have contained some of Carl Stephen- 
son’s findings, just as the discussion of business companies (p. 134) ought 
not to have neglected Du Bois. High wages was Franklin’s “theoretical 
contribution” long before it became Ira Steward’s. The assertion that 
America “only became a cigarette-smoking nation after the American Ex- 
peditionary Force had learned the habit in France” is gratuitous nonsense. 
Even Americans know the old gag about peccavi; moreover, puns are not 
funny in transliteration. But as reviewers have said since the origin of books, 
“these small blemishes do not impair the scholarly value of this excellent 
contribution.” What I never could figure out is why a reviewer has to 
apologize for doing what he is supposed to do. Still, if convention demands 
that reviews must end with a note of cordiality, I shall simply say that Mr. 
Fay’s work is as fresh as a newly laid egg. 


E. A. J. JoHNSON 
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Burlington West: A Colonization History of the Burlington Railroad. By 
Richard C. Overton. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 
xviii, 583. $4.50. | 


In 1926 the study of railroad history took a new turn in the United States 
as a result of the appearance of an article by James Blaine Hedges entitled 
“The Colonization Work of the Northern Pacific Railroad” (Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Review, xiii, 311-342). There for the first time in careful detail 
was described the role the western railroads played during the last third of the 
nineteenth century in opening new areas—previously inaccessible—to settle- 
ment and in bringing thousands of immigrants to carve farms for themselves 
out of the last American frontier. Professor Hedges’s studies of the land and 
settlement policies of the Northern Pacific Railroad with its vast 39,000,000- 
acre land grant and of the Canadian Pacific Railroad with its grant of 
23,000,000 acres have substantially changed the focus of western history. The 
greater prominence in which he has cast the railroads has attracted wide 
interest among the younger students of history. Whereas in 1926 there were 
only two doctoral candidates writing theses on western railroads, in 1939 
there were fourteen. Of the latter the first to appear in print is Richard 
Overton’s Burlington West. 

Few railroads have had a more interesting history and still fewer can 
boast of a record so favorable as that of the Burlington. Some of the ablest 
financiers and railroad promoters of the United States, including James F. 
Joy, John Murray Forbes, and Charles Elliott Perkins, were associated with 
this road in its early days. Well built, conservatively managed, and financially 
sound, the Burlington has always been one of the outstanding American 
railroads. Its history, therefore, is well worthy of study. 

Mr. Overton calls his study a “colonization history.” Actually, it is sub- 
stantially more than that although it is something less than a history of the 
Burlington. The account begins with the purchase of the old Michigan 
Central Railroad in 1846 by Joy, Forbes, and other Boston capitalists. Com- 
petition with the Michigan Southern Railroad and later with the Rock Island 
Railroad and the desire to secure a share in the rapidly developing trade of 
the trans-Mississippi country induced the new owners to extend their lines 
through the purchase of independent roads first to the Mississippi, then to 
the Missouri, and finally into Nebraska and Colorado. The complicated story 
of the corporate growth of the Burlington is outlined and considerable detail 
is given regarding the method of financing the growing system. 

Three major parts of the Burlington system received land grants from the 
Federal Government. The first grant, consisting of 600,000 acres, was made 
to the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad for its line across northern Mis- 
souri ; then in 1856 the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad of Iowa was 
granted 359,000 acres for its line extending across southern Iowa, and, in 
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1864, an additional grant of 2,374,000 acres was given this road for the 
extension of the line into Nebraska. Although Joy and the Boston associates 
controlled the Hannibal and St. Joseph in the fifties, it did not become a part 
of the Burlington system until 1883. For this reason the author confines his 
treatment to the Iowa and Nebraska grants. Drastic compression would have 
been necessitated had the Hannibal and St. Joseph been included but other 
gains might have offset this. 

The determination of the size and location of the Burlington land grants 
was not easy since they overlapped the swamplands which were given to 
the States. The slowness with which this problem was adjudicated and the 
delay in completing construction prevented any active colonization work until 
the late sixties and seventies. Then the railroad undertook an elaborate pro- 
gram of advertising in the East, the older sections of the Middle West, and 
the northern European countries to attract settlers to its lands. The story of 
advertising is related in sufficient detail, stress being laid on the frequency 
with which the Burlington officials borrowed from the experience of the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph and the Illinois Central. The influx of settlers is 
shown in statistical form but is not traced as carefully as is the swampland 
controversy or the growth of the corporate structure. One could wish for 
more information on the types of settlers and their success or failure in mak- 
ing payments. 

Mr. Overton has shown that the problems of the Burlington, while similar 
in many respects to those of the Illinois Central and the Northern Pacific, 
differed from theirs in many ways. It is likely that other western railroads 
having histories as divergent will be studied with equal care and detail and 
their writers should profit by the work of their predecessors. They should 
be less concerned with the details of advertising and more with the actual 
process of farm making. They should relate railroad land policies closely to 
those of the Federal Government, the State governments, and of other land 
companies and speculators operating in their general area. They should give 
careful attention to the effect the railroad land policies had on the pattern of 
land use and on the appearance of tenancy. They should be keenly aware 
of the public reaction to railroad rate and land policies and of the sectional 
and class attitudes on these issues. They should use the local conveyance 
records, the country newspapers, the soil surveys, and land-use studies of 
the various Government agencies. Hedges and Overton have marked out 
many of the lines of railroad and colonization history of the trans- Mississippi 
West but other writers must not be content merely to follow in their foot- 


steps. 

Mr. Overton was fortunate in his search for materials. Not only did he 
find the Burlington willing to open its archives to him but it was actually 
induced to deposit its documents in the Library of the Harvard Graduate 
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School of Business Administration, where they comprise one of the greatest 
collections of source material on the history of the West. Previously the Joy 
papers had been deposited in the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit 
Public Library. One can only regret that the Forbes family has not been 
willing to open its records to qualified students. In contrast, the officials of 
the Burlington are to be commended for their public spirit in laying before 
historians the whole story of its past and Mr. Overton is to be congratulated 
for producing a notable addition to the bibliography of American history. 


Cornell University PAUL WALLACE GATES 


Sea Power and British North America, 1783-1820: A Study in British Colo- 
nial Policy. By Gerald S. Graham. Harvard Historical Studies, XLVI. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv, 302. $3.50. 


The title of this excellent book may seem misleading. The subject matter 
is economic—the regulation of British colonial trade. The operations of sea 
power scarcely enter the discussion. Yet the title is quite apt, for sea power 
preside over the whole discussion. This is a study of British efforts to main- 
tain the navigation laws, which subordinated commerce to shipping in order 
to preserve that “nursery of seamen” for the Royal Navy. The opening 
chapter is devoted to a short but admirable exposition of this old and almost 
sacred policy, and the remaining chapters explain how the success of the 
American Revolution contributed to the progressive failure of the British 
system. 

At the very outset, during the peace negotiations in Paris, both sides 
openly contemplated the establishment of free trade and navigation between 
the British Empire and the United States. The Americans shrank from the 
prospect of being excluded as foreigners from the great British commercial 
system, for they had nowhere else to go, the rest of the world then being 
likewise tied up in closed systems ; while the British, for economic and also 
political reasons, were eager to heal the breach with the lost colonies. Hence 
the sweeping provisions for reciprocity in the preliminaries of October, 
1782. This grandiose plan, and its almost complete elimination from the 
peace treaty on the understanding that it was simply being adjourned for 
treatment in a commercial supplement, might have received more attention 
from Mr. Graham. He also skips so lightly over the loud and impatient 
British outcry for a full resumption of trade with the severed part of the 
Empire that he identifies Pitt too closely with the abortive bill which that 
minister introduced for this purpose early in March, 1783. The member 
who led the successful attack upon it admitted that “the whole house” had 
called for it and that he himself had joined in the demand. 

The reaction, then gathering momentum, soon dashed all hope of a com- 
mercial supplement and raised the navigation laws to the pinnacle of their 
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power over British minds. But it was impossible to clamp down the old laws 
upon the surviving colonies without making compromising adjustments. 
There was some consolation in the thought that such compromises would be 
only temporary or, if continued, would not seriously impair the structure—a 
vain delusion. The old colonies, having burst through the old colonial sys- 
tem from the inside, now burst through from the outside. Even before the 
peace was formally concluded, Great Britain had to open her West Indies to 
a limited extent for the admission of American supplies because these islands 
could not live without them; and nature defeated her hope, which Mr. 
Graham indicates was not so confident as has been supposed, that she would 
presently see her North American colonies provide a substitute. Nor could 
she prevent these colonies from pursuing some trade with their independent 
neighbors next door. The Maritime Provinces were much closer to New 
England than Acadia had been when its French leaders commenced their 
commerce with Boston. The problem presented by the geographical position 
of the old Province of Quebec and its successors, the two Canadas, was more 
difficult. Here was something new in the history of the Empire, a condition 
which had never been contemplated by those who passed the navigation laws. 
These laws had been framed with only maritime colonies in view, and there- 
fore they were silent on land communication and inland navigation connect- 
ing a colony with a country outside the Empire. In addition to the growing 
failure of the old laws in these three regions, Mr. Graham shows how the 
British fisheries ceased to train sailors for the navy. From the imposition of 
the embargo to the end of the War of 1812, American action bolstered the 
system as no British effort could; and it was doomed by 1820—before 
Huskisson and his fellow reformers began to strike it down. 

The only serious criticism I can offer is that Mr. Graham has overlooked 
the importance of the fur trade and has consequently mistaken the real pur- 
pose of the third article in Jay’s Treaty. In return for the surrender of the 
western posts, the United States was guaranteeing the continuance of this 
British trade, but to “save face” the stipulation was given a reciprocal form. 
Now and then Mr. Graham nods, as when he refers to a governor-general 
before there was one, to Drummond as governor though he was not, to 
timber from Upper Canada as if it were floated down the Richelieu, to the 
exclusion of American shipping from American ports when it was British 
shipping that was shut out, and to a provincial statute when he obviously 
means an imperial statute. But such minor slips are relatively few. 

This volume is an eminently satisfying presentation of a rather difficult 
subject. It is based on thorough research into manuscript as well as printed 
sources ; it is well organized, and it is ably written. 


University of Minnesota A. L. Burt 
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Ploughs and Politicks: Charles Read of New Jersey and His Notes on Agri- 
culture, 1715-1774. By Carl Raymond Woodward. Rutgers University 
Studies in History No. 2. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 
1941. Pp. xxvi, 468. $5.00. 


Curious to relate, this substantial volume is the by-product of Dr. Wood- 
ward’s search for the farm which Benjamin Franklin was supposed to have 
owned “near Burlington” in New Jersey. The Sparks edition of Franklin’s 
writings included a portion of a letter describing a 300-acre tract which the 
author was seeking to improve. The date and the signature were missing and 
the text was incomplete, but it was accepted as Franklin’s work as it was 
filed with a collection of letters bearing his signature. For practically a cen- 
tury, this incomplete letter was the basis for the assumption by editors and 
biographers that Franklin, in addition to pursuing many other vocations, 
was a farmer. Dr. Woodward sought to locate the Franklin farm some fif- 
teen years ago while preparing his comprehensive history of agriculture in 
New Jersey. An account of his investigation and his reasons for concluding 
that Franklin never owned a farm “near Burlington” is given in the fore- 
word of Ploughs and Politicks. 

During the search for the Franklin farm, the Burlington County agricul- 
tural agent showed Dr. Woodward a much-worn and age-stained volume on 
agriculture. It proved to be a copy of the 1681 edition of John Worlidge’s 
Systema Agriculturae. More important, however, was the fact that the text 
was interleaved with copious notes and records which proved to be the handi- 
work of Charles Read, owner of the farm and author of the letter hitherto 
attributed to Franklin. These valuable source data, unique in form and richly 
illustrative of American colonial agriculture, constitute the starting point for 
the present study. 

Book 1 (pp. 1-225) of Ploughs and Politicks is a carefully prepared biog- 
raphy of Charles Read whose contacts with every phase of social, economic, 
and political life in the Middle Colonies during the three decades prior to the 
American Revolution amply justify the undertaking. He was collector of the 
port of Burlington, secretary of the Province, speaker of the Assembly, mem- 
ber of the Council, justice of the Supreme Court, colonel of the militia, and 
commissioner to the Indians. In private life he was a farmer and owner of a 
fishery, a pioneer in the iron industry, and, in later life, a merchant. Cul- 
turally he also had many interests, including charter memberships in the 
library companies of Philadelphia and Burlington and elected membership 
in the American Philosophical Society. He was an associate and friend of 
practically every important figure in New Jersey and Pennsylvania during 
his lifetime. By virtue of these facts, Read’s biography is a valuable contribu- 
tion to a fuller understanding of that period when the American colonies 
were at the threshold of becoming a separate nation. 
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Book 2 (pp. 227-403) consists of Read’s notes on farming. The data have 
been rearranged and grouped according to subject matter, resulting in seven 
chapters with the following headings : The Husbandry of the Soil; The Hus- 
bandry of Plants; The Husbandry of Animals; The Husbandry of Bees; 
Farm Structures and Farm Implements ; The Husbandry of the Household ; 
and Fisheries. The procedures employed in editing the notes for publication 
are a monument to Dr. Woodward’s patience, diligence, and ability as a 
research worker and an example which other investigators with comparable 
materials would do well to follow. 

Read’s notes deal with practically every phase of agriculture in the Middle 
Colonies, and their scope suggests a comparison with the anonymous Ameri- 
can Husbandry (London, 1775) which has long been a main source of infor- 
mation on the agriculture of the colonies in the eighteenth century. Although 
these notes do not constitute a finished discourse, they are much more signifi- 
cant than the anonymous work. They antedate it by a considerable time, 
having been written during the thirty years prior to 1775 ; they are the prod- 
uct of actual observation and experience in America ; and they were set down 
without thought of publication. 

This “by-product” is probably the most important addition to the rapidly 
growing literature on American agricultural history in the past ten years. 


United States Department of Agriculture EverETT E. E>warps 


The International Gold Standard Reinterpreted, 1914-1934. By William 
Adams Brown, Jr. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research 
Publications, No. 32, 1940. Pp. xxx, 730; 730-1,420. Two vols., $12.00. 


This historical treatment of gold-standard problems during and after the 
first World War from a broad international point of view undertakes a com- 
prehensive treatment of the actual practices of the world gold standard as it 
operated and changed in the historical environment within which it func- 
tioned. This emphasis has led to a refreshingly imaginative treatment of 
details, practices, and policies, many familiar, a great many quite new; and 
to a well-organized study of the gold standard in flux which to Mr. Brown 
is “the story of the straining and buckling, the distortion and transformation 
of a great human institution under the pressure of human passion, human 
greed, and also human fortitude and will.” By distinguishing between the 
external form of the gold standard (encompassing the legal systems, the 
domestic banking regulations, and the code of financial practices which gives 
content to the juridical concept that gold is the monetary standard of a given 
country) and the substance of the international gold standard (“the whole 
institutional pattern of trade and finance that breathes life into these forms 
of law and practice. .. .””), Mr. Brown is able to keep track of more or less 
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significant alterations in the gold standard even when most of the external 
forms are not being changed. 

The text is organized around four main divisions: Breakdown, the first 
World War period; Restoration, the period from 1919 to 1923; Experi- 
mentation, the period from 1925 to 1931 when Great Britain was back on 
the gold standard ; and Disintegration, the period from Great Britain’s aban- 
donment of the gold standard to America’s devaluation of the dollar. Book I 
treats the World War crisis with an eye to uncovering the character of the 
prewar international gold-standard system, and thus lays the basis for the 
central theme—the systematic decentralization of the world’s international 
credit system and the economic changes that contributed to it. Before 1914, 
the international gold standard operated within a highly integrated world 
banking and credit structure with one single clearing and credit center. “The 
London discount market where the whole world was both borrower and 
lender,” writes Mr. Brown, “was the crux of the one-centered, prewar world 
credit system. This market was, from the world point of view, an inter- 
national credit mechanism under expert British control.” In this highly 
integrated system of international finance the most important factors of 
adjustment were the movements of long- and short-term credit ; gold played 
a minor role as an equilibrating factor in international trade. Throughout 
the period of the first World War the illusion was maintained that the 
changes that took place during those years were only temporary deviations 
from a norm that would be restored with the restoration of peace. The actual 
development was quite different : a new economic constellation was emerging 
in which London could no longer survive as the single dominating center of 
international trade and finance. This is brought out clearly in the treatment 
of the third phase, as condensed into the single phrase in the title of one of 
the chapters: The Experiment of Operating a Decentralized World Credit 
Structure in an Unbalanced World Economy. 

Any student of national and international currency problems will greatly 
profit from this work, which constitutes the outstanding history of one of the 
most vexing and important economic problems of the last twenty-five years. 
The two volumes should be studied by all those who may have a part in 
shaping the world after the war. They will, no doubt, be deeply interested in 
the main conclusions, which are well summarized in the Introduction (page 
XIII) : “The elaborate studies carried through since 1932 have confirmed 
us in the conviction that what was really destroyed in 1914 was the high 
degree of centralization of the world’s credit system in London, which, in 
combination with the strong international creditor position of Great Britain, 
made the prewar gold standard essentially a sterling exchange standard sys- 
tem ; that that system was not and could not have been restored at any time 
after the war ; that some genuine alternative to that system must be found if 
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the prewar stability of international financial relations is ever to be regained ; 
and that among the prerequisites of such an alternative is the successful 
attainment of stable domestic credit conditions in both Great Britain and the 
United States, and a substantial degree of harmony in the broad lines of 
credit policy adopted in these two countries.” 


New York University Otto NATHAN 


A History of South Africa, Social and Economic. By C. W. De Kiewiet. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xii, 292. $3.75. 


South African history since the arrival of the Dutch in 1652 is here syn- 
thesized as a struggle of three main culture groups for a peculiar and gen- 
erally mediocre natural environment. Numerically, the Bantu peoples still 
outnumber by several to one all others combined. Long before its collapse in 
1794, the Dutch East India Company had brought in slaves, enserfed Hot- 
tentots, absorbed a generous reinforcement of Huguenots, and come into 
collision with the Kafir vanguard of the Bantu southward movement. The 
Cape was a necessary but expensive station which the Company tried to keep 
strictly under its thumb and hence to restrict territorially. Nevertheless, 
frontier farmers and stock raisers moved northward into the Karroo or 
“dry country” and eastward along the narrow “Mediterranean” belt next 
to the sea. The Hottentots let their culture dissolve, but not the Kafirs. 

During roughly the first third of the nineteenth century, English mission- 
aries and reformers made some dents in policies and attitudes toward natives 
which strongly suggest those of the Deep South in the United States at the 
time. Slaves were emancipated, other blacks were given some of the rudi- 
mentary legal rights of human beings, and an attempt was made to put 
frontier whites under a rule of law. English frontier colonization failed, how- 
ever, and most of the colonists drifted into towns. Hence the rural popula- 
tion remained overwhelmingly Boer. Any reform of its attitudes and prac- 
tices relative to black people and “Kafir work” must be imposed from out- 
side by an English minority and by a British administration always too 
cautious and economical to press for real solutions. 

An attempt to stabilize the eastern frontier by treaty following the Kafir 
war of 1834 was the last straw to Dutch farmers or Boers whose crude 
methods demanded both constant extension and the use of the native popula- 
tion as though it were merely an economic resource. The Great Trek was a 
left turn and a tremendous northward march along the fringe between the 
western deserts and the better, more densely occupied lands along the East 
coast. From advanced positions, the Boers thrust eastward from time to time 
into better watered populous areas. When they threatened to occupy the 
coast in Natal, far behind the old eastern frontier, the British annexed the 
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country. Consistently, the Boer republics were thus encircled or headed off 
and forced to remain landlocked. 

Mr. De Kiewiet has several theses. He repeats with great emphasis that 
the clashes between white and black rural societies were at bottom caused 
by their economic similarities, not their economic differences. Hence the 
underlying problem of a just and stable South African society is that of 
unavoidable interrelations between the great African majority and the 
European minority on a land surface which would support a decent life for 
all with difficulty even if rationally organized. This issue clashed with that 
of unity, which first of all meant a union of the ruling Dutch and Anglo- 
Saxon subgroups in the ruling European minority. 

When unity finally came in 1910, it was at the expense of having to shelve 
the greater long-run problem of “native policy.” Worse still, the clash 
between European liberty and humanity tended to defeat the second, for 
the weight in the organized political compromise was exerted against rights 
for Africans. The discovery of diamonds in the 1860’s and of gold in the 
1880’s created urban communities in which the European workers assumed 
much the same attitude as had the European farmers earlier toward rights 
and opportunities for Africans. Hence governments representing the Euro- 
pean minority have underwritten the division of scarce real income on the 
basis of a pound a day for themselves and a pound a week for natives. 

Mr. De Kiewiet uses moderate and judicious language which he keeps from 
disguising his opinions by epigrams some of which a Balzac might be proud 
to claim. I have talked to white foremen who were unprintably more suc- 
cinct in characterizing a system that heavily taxes a majority for means 
of keeping it depressed. It would be interesting to know if Mr. De Kiewiet 
was a college student in South Africa, for there is practically a feud between 
much of that group and older “men of affairs” who feel that they have learned 
“reality” concerning what must be done about “natives.” 

Economic development has been dragged in part from its eighteenth- 
century backwardness by diamonds, and especially by gold. These are pecu- 
liar industries, highly organized and heavily equipped and financed. Among 
their disservices to economy in the long run is railway lines badly placed 
for other purposes. Of course, there is great and justifiable apprehension 
just now about the world future of gold. 

Little idea of this condensed and well-written account can be conveyed in 
a review. It sticks close to geographic and cultural foundations, but refers to 
other works on anthropological questions. It is the best single volume I know 
of on a situation of considerable importance which is not as generally under- 
stood, even in outline, as it deserves to be. 


University of California M. M. Knicut 
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The American Maritime Industries and Public Policy, 1789-1914 ; An Eco- 
nomic History. By John G. B. Hutchins. Harvard Economic Studies 
LXXI. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. xxi, 627. $5.00. 


Seventy-five Princeton juniors and seniors enrolled in “Modern Maritime 
History” have just been absorbing large sections of this substantial economic 
analysis of the American merchant marine. It was a valuable addition to the 
reading list, for nothing adequate was available previously. Many of the 
earlier studies ended with the Civil War; and authors who, like Zeiss, ven- 
tured beyond 1865, emphasized the political rather than the economic aspects 
of our shipping policy. Mr. Hutchins has gone at his subject with intelli- 
gence, thoroughness, a good grounding in economics, and amazing diligence. 
There are figures and footnotes by the thousand to support his able explana- 
tion of why American shipping paid well at some periods and failed to pay 
at others. The book richly deserved its award of the David A. Wells Prize at 
Harvard. 

Until about 1854, American shipping enjoyed a marked advantage over 
British competition because of the differential in shipbuilding costs, fre- 
quently amounting to 40 per cent. We had a plentiful and accessible timber 
supply ; England did not. Even before the Civil War, however, that advan- 
tage was disappearing. Good timber was harder to find near the coast ; Eng- 
land was building cheap freighters at Quebec and, after the repeal of the 
Navigation Acts, was buying ships from us; finally, England was profiting 
from the beginning of the shift to steam and iron, where the relative advan- 
tages in building costs were reversed: the ravages of the Alabama did not 
kill our merchant marine; they simply accelerated a process already under 
way. After the war, Congress protected the shipbuilders at the expense of 
the shipowners by refusing to admit vessels of foreign registry. The United 
States scarcely participated at all in the international competition in blue- 
ribbon liners and tramp steamers; its big sailing vessels had to compete 
for freights against heavy French subsidies. Even in the coastwise trade, 
barred to foreign flags, the high cost of shipbuilding hampered competition 
with the railroads. Ending his story in 1914, Hutchins only hints at the saner 
policies of the present time. 

Although the book is built of first-rate materials, it might have been put 
together with more artistry. It recalls an old side-wheeler on the Portland- 
Boston run; to increase her capacity, she was sawed in two and forty feet 
of hull added; but travelers said that on stormy nights one could see the 
cabin carpet rise and fall at the junction points. One senses a similar piece 
of joinery in Mr. Hutchins’s book just beyond page 67 where, after a dis- 
cussion of modern shipping policy, one suddenly is thrown back into colonial 
shipbuilding. We are fortunate, nevertheless, to have the book as it stands, 
with its valuable content of facts and conclusions, but there seems to be room 
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for another volume by Mr. Hutchins or some one else. If the material of the 
whole story could be compressed into about half the present space and served 
up with something of the Morison touch, to give a picture as well as an ex- 
planation of conditions at various periods, many a reader would welcome 
such an up-to-date and comprehensive substitute for the volume which 
Marvin wrote forty years ago. 


Princeton University Rosert G. ALBION 


Black Communism, White Concessions; The Economic History of Liberia. 
By George W. Brown. Washington, D. C.: The Associated Publishers, 
1941. Pp. ix, 366. $3.00. 


This useful and objective work by a Negro scholar deals with the economic 
and financial vicissitudes of the Liberian Republic. It is based both on exten- 
sive documentation and on a personal visit to the country. After describing 
the work of the American Colonization Society, Mr. Brown reviews in some 
detail the geography and the government of the Republic, distinguishing 
between the dominant Americo-Liberians, constituting about two per cent 
of the population, and the aborigines, numbering about a million. “Present 
day Liberian economy,” writes Mr. Brown, “‘is clearly the resultant of three 
systems: the self-sufficient economy of the African ; the parasitic capitalism 
of the ruling class of Liberia ; and the financial exploitation of the American 
and European industrialist.” 

A long and interesting chapter deals with the economic and cultural insti- 
tutions of the African in the Liberian hinterland. Tribal communalism and 
self-sufficiency based on the land is characteristic. Although the effect of the 
opening up of Liberia to the outside world has been to weaken this civiliza- 
tion, nevertheless Mr. Brown finds that so far “African self-sufficiency 
remains surprisingly intact.” 

The remainder of the book reviews the efforts of the Liberian governing 
class to obtain foreign financial assistance, in return giving up financial 
control of their country and making large foreign concessions. He shows how 
the United States, making use of the Firestone Corporation, has gradually 
driven out of the country the influence of European powers, substituting a 
shadowy control of its own. 

Although Mr. Brown received financial and other assistance from the 
Liberian government in preparing this book, he has steered clear of propa- 
ganda and is frank in his judgments. He presents a picture of Liberia 
which is unpleasant. Here are some evidences of his candor. “ “The land of 
Liberty’ definitely fails to justify the modest hopes of strong sympathetic 
western friends. .. . Malaria is present in the towns along the coast. Black 
water and yellow fevers, though creditably controlled since the exposure of 
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hygienic conditions in Monrovia, continue to claim victims both from the 
‘civilized’ and African elements of the population. Sanitation is wretched, 
and, it is said, repellant odours wafting out to sea are reckoned as unfailing 
landmarks to crews of vessels approaching the coast at night. With the 
exception of one or two small stretches streets are not paved anywhere... . 
In the absence of beasts of burden, carts or motors, produce is carried on 
‘native’ heads. Open markets near the shore are infested with tropical 
insects.” Deep poverty abounds; and internal dissension “is said to be 
smouldering in the increasing resentment of the African against the ruling 
class. An undisguised disdain for work on the part of the vast majority of 
Liberians fosters a dressed-up indolence and main-street sauntering, which 
rarely fails to infuriate hypernordic souls. 

“Accusation of extortions, bribes, petty grafting, court and legal corrup- 
tion, flagrant abuses against the persons and property of individuals by 
soldiers, or minor officials, mis-appropriation of funds and ‘selling out the 
country’ continue to revive among the unsavory charges made within and 
against the Republic.” Mr. Brown points out that while the politics of the 
country is in the hands of the Liberians, the financial and economic life is 
dominated by Mr. Firestone’s Americans: “Liberian sovereignty is not 
intact, and to that degree her independence is not absolute.” 

Within recent years, President Barclay has tried to revive the spinning 
and weaving of cloth, has secured legislation to create codperative societies 
to market the products of the country, and likewise has established govern- 
ment-subsidized Agricultural Societies. Yet Mr. Brown frankly admits that 
before these reforms will have a chance, “it will be necessary to crush once 
and for all the tendency still existing among Liberian officials and foreign 
representatives to seek or accept loans from foreign countries merely because 
such transactions offer them coveted opportunities for personal gain.” What 
the country needs, he says, is “a highly patriotic Liberian dictatorship based 
on a planned economy compatible with the social psychology, and excluding 
all interference from abroad.” 

Yet Mr. Brown’s account would indicate that after 120 years of history, 
Liberia lacks the capacity to meet the minimum standards which after this 
war all governments must live up to in a narrowly contracting world. It is 
regrettable that the book does not analyze more acutely the League proposals 
for the international reconstruction of Liberia. Despite Mr. Brown’s sus- 
picion, here was a possibility of bringing real assistance to the Liberian 
government, devoid of imperialistic intrigue. But the plan was defeated by 
Liberia’s refusal to surrender its “sovereignty,” by the negative attitude 
of the Firestone Corporation, and by the desire of the State Department of 
the United States to retain an exclusive sphere of influence. Today Liberia 
is hardly more “independent” than it would have been under the League 
plan—yet it receives little benefit from the present indirect and irresponsible 
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forms of American control. Under the League plan a thorough and active 
program for the rehabilitation of Liberia would have been undertaken ; but 
today this process of regeneration cannot take place, when the Firestone 
Rubber Company is the only foreign agency charged with any real concern 
for the country. A private corporation, no matter how enlightened, is no 
instrument for reconstruction, nor should it serve as a shield behind which 
to hide a shadowy United States control. The present control is strong 
enough to keep out foreign influences; but it is unwilling to do anything 
fundamental for the welfare of the country. Despite Mr. Brown’s prefer- 
ence for a “patriotic Liberian dictatorship” Liberia has in fact had a dictator- 
ship for 120 years. After this war Liberia can hardly hope to escape either a 
direct control by the United States, similar to that being created in Ethiopia 
by Britain, or a real plan for international assistance formulated by a new 
League. 


Richmond, Massachusetts RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


The Sinews of American Commerce. By Roy A. Foulke. Privately published 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 1941. Pp. 418. 


To commemorate its one-hundredth anniversary Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
commissioned the manager of its specialized report department to write this 
volume. It is a historical survey of the use of credit and credit institutions 
as well as of the place of the world’s leading credit-rating agency in Ameri- 
can economic development. In the first three parts of the book Mr. Foulke 
has admirably synthesized the varied history of the component parts of the 
credit structure of the United States. Much of the material was gathered 
from reliable and well-authenticated publications; as much of it was col- 
lected from innumerable sources published by companies or from manuscripts 
as yet unpublished. No little thanks, therefore, should be accorded Mr. 
Foulke for producing the most complete and succinct history of American 
credit institutions now in print. 

At the same time Mr. Foulke, in the fourth part of his book, presents an 
up-to-date analysis of the activities of credit-rating agencies in the United 
States since the beginnings made by Lewis Tappan in 1841. Needless to say, 
the story is almost exclusively concerned with R. G. Dun & Co. and The 
Bradstreet Company, consolidated into Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., in 1933. 
Although the chronological historical analysis is very brief, it is sufficient to 
show clearly the evolution of the modern credit-rating agency. In addition, 
Mr. Foulke goes into no small detail regarding the various departments of 
the agency, the work of the credit reporter and of the correspondent, and 
the development of the credit report. No other book gives such information. 
Hence, for its portrayal of the history of the credit-rating agencies alone this 
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volume merits inclusion in any library dealing with the economic history 
of the United States. 

Some readers will undoubtedly find fault with the structure and organiza- 
tion. They will observe that the book is divided into two quite separate parts. 
They will say that in establishing the setting for the history of credit-rating 
agencies the author allowed himself to be carried away by his building up 
of the “background” ; and since two thirds of the book is devoted to “back- 
ground,” this fact will lend weight to their statements. Others may allege 
that very brief space is allotted to the discussion of the extension of credit 
by merchants in our early history and that not enough attention is given to 
the business policy of the mercantile agencies. Critics could make a good 
case, perhaps, for the contention that two books should have been written, 
not two in one. 

Mr. Foulke will have an answer to the criticism. Had economic historians 
previously written an extensive history of credit institutions in the United 
States his efforts in that direction would not have been necessary. He could 
then have summarized the material and proceeded to a more comprehensive 
analysis of his main topic. Furthermore, the book was not written exclusively 
for the specialist in economic history ; it was intended for the business man 
as well as the historian. Altogether it serves its purpose well; it is care- 
fully and lucidly written ; it includes no extraneous matter ; and it is not too 
long. 

W heaton College, Norton, Mass. RatpnH’ W. Hipy 


Alfred I. du Pont, the Family Rebel. By Marquis James. Indianapolis and 
New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1941. Pp. 599. $4.50. 


In Mr. James’s colorful portrait of Alfred I. du Pont, inventor, husband 
(three times), and warmhearted philanthropist, may be found the story of a 
strong-willed, eccentric business entrepreneur, and an account of a great 
powder company, subjects that will be of interest to all economic historians. 

The du Pont Company has an unusual record. From 1802 until 1889 it 
was largely guided by just two men: Eleuthére Iréne, “The Founder,” until 
1834, and his son Henry, “The Boss,” until 1889. Therefore, while the firm 
was theoretically a family partnership, it was actually a one-man business 
with nobody prepared to fill Boss Henry’s place when he died. Henry 
du Pont was one of the strong, progressive entrepreneurs of the midnine- 
teenth century. Taking the same course as Rockefeller, Vanderbilt, Hunt- 
ington, and Carnegie in their fields, he brought “order” into the powder 
situation. Together with his six chief competitors he formed the Gunpowder 
Trade Association in 1872 and waged relentless war against the small inde- 
pendents. By 1877 he had a working control of the powder industry (the 
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public of the eighties would have called it a trust), yet his dominant organiza- 
tion was still a simple partnership. 

The insecurity of one-man companies was illustrated when the du Pont 
organization lost its commanding position in the industry during the thirteen 
years of nephew Eugene’s leadership. The older partners failed to introduce 
younger men like Alfred I. into the active management, and hence upon the 
death of Eugene in 1902 they were in a worse position than ever. Three years 
earlier they had reluctantly agreed to incorporate, thus ending the country’s 
richest industrial partnership, and now the tired old brothers decided to sell 
their stock. At this point Alfred appealed to able “outside” cousins, repre- 
senting new blood as far as the business was concerned, to step in and save 
the business for the family. Coleman, an adroit financial manager, worked 
out an intricate deal whereby he, Pierre, and Alfred acquired control of the 
company with a negligible amount of cash. 

From start to finish the ideas and abilities of the cousins diverged. This 
was partly recognized by leaving finance and marketing to Coleman and 
Pierre, and plant management to Alfred. But this division did not solve the 
problem. Alfred was essentially the old-style entrepreneur. Interested in 
technology, but with too strong a streak of conservatism to be a brilliant 
innovator, he also lacked the insight into the arrangements and opportunities 
of large-scale finance necessary to preserve his position in a great corpora- 
tion. As the second largest stockholder and as the real founder of the modern 
company, he could not be confined simply to managing the old black-powder 
plants that he best understood ; but on the other hand he could not work har- 
moniously with the rest of the top executives. There could be only one 
answer : in 1911 Alfred was relieved of his specific duties, and in 1916, after 
a deal between Pierre and Coleman, he was removed from the Board. Alfred 
showed his sentimental attachment to the company that no longer wanted 
him by lifelong retention of practically all of his stock, a unique example of 
the divorce of ownership from control. 

Badly defeated in a second big business venture connected with organizing 
postwar foreign trade, Alfred finally turned from national business to opera- 
tions in a smaller segment of the economy where he felt more at home and 
where nineteenth-century conditions were more nearly reproduced. Starting 
in 1926 he interested himself in picking up the pieces of the erstwhile Florida 
boom. Here things were still small scale and tangible. Here his homely judg- 
ment and conservative common sense would stand him in good stead. He 
bought timber land, townsites, railroads, and, most of all, banks. Backed by 
the magic of a name and 500,000 shares of du Pont, he could scarcely fail 
in ventures involving only a few millions. But judged by any standards, he did 
a good job in seeing these enterprises through the depression until his death 
in 1935. 
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Viewed as a whole, Alfred’s business career was full of disappointments. 
In the eighties and nineties, when his technical abilities might have been of 
great value to the company, he was denied power. In the twentieth century 
he achieved a measure of control when the situation no longer suited his 
genius. He was probably happiest at the end, managing his small banking 
properties and talking of new pioneer developments on the Florida “frontier.” 


New York University Tuomas C. CocHRaANn 


Shorter Notices 


Boston’s Immigrants, 1790-1865: A Study in Acculturation. By Oscar Handlin. Harvard 
Historical Studies, Vol. L. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. xviii, 287. 
$3.25. 


The beginnings of the remarkable transition of a city, caused by the sudden influx 
of a people alien to its society, institutions, religion, and economic system, is the sub- 
ject of this excellent treatment of a typical chapter in American history. It is the 
product of careful research and of an honest and successful effort to handle highly 
inflammable material, without damage to Mr. Handlin, but with serious damage to 
individuals whose righteousness did not exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees. 

In the years before the Civil War, Boston’s immigrants were overwhelmingly from 
Ireland. Those who cast loose their moorings from other European lands to go to the 
American Canaan found assimilation relatively easy. In Boston, except for the Negroes 
(who were not “foreigners”), the Irish alone established an independent institutional 
life, for they brought with them problems with which they were unable to cope and 
which Old Boston was unable to solve. In fact, in the clash of cultures and creeds and 
in economic warfare, the other immigrant groups allied themselves with the native 
Bostonians against the Irish. 

Mr. Handlin has made a keen diagnosis of the reasons for the disappearance of the 
tolerance that prevailed in the eighteenth century and in the early nineteenth, when 
the expression of theological differences did not imply intolerance. But the confluence 
of events in the forties and fifties—some of them catastrophic for the nation—coupled 
with social and economic uneasiness and the repercussions of religious, political, and 
economic upheavals in Europe, put an end to political tolerance in Boston; and the 
mobilization of native Bostonians and Irish immigrants in hostile camps signified that 
the conflict was on. Abolitionists, educational reformers, social agitators, religious 
“come-outers,” and a motley army of crusaders found “foreigners” opposing their pet 
ideas. 

Mr. Handlin’s favorable appraisal of the achievements of the Know-Nothing admin- 
istration in the fifties is quite different from the usual accounts. Prominent Know- 
Nothings harnessed their party to the antislavery cause and gave the State a progressive 
and fruitful government by rebuilding the foundation of the school system, abolishing 
imprisonment for debt, strengthening temperance laws, and enacting other measures in 
the interest of wholesome reform. 

A score or more similar studies written by scholars with courageous and acute minds 
will in time clear the air; and fumbling historians will not hurl such epithets as 
“bigotry,” “intolerance,” “clannishness,” and “nativism” without a clear understanding 
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of the milieu, whether in Boston or in cities and sections where chasms were not so wide 
and deep. 

Mr. Handlin’s volume is an outgrowth of a doctoral dissertation, with a drastic reduc- 
tion in the documentation; but there remain ample footnotes, tables, bibliographical 
notes, maps, charts, and illustrations. 


University of Minnesota GEORGE STEPHENSON 


Agrarian Conflicts in Colonial New York, 1711-1775. By Irving Mark. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 237. $3.00. 


Discontent and turbulence of the lowly and unprivileged against arbitrary power 
punctuate the long years from Bacon’s Rebellion to the Carolina Regulators. Various 
studies have told of these tragic events, but a gap in New York remained to be closed; 
this is now done for a restricted area in Dr. Mark’s competent and scholarly monograph, 
which describes the agrarian confusion and conflict in the upper Hudson Valley involving 
the fabulous estates of Philipse, Van Rensselaer, Livingston, Van Cortlandt, and the 
New Hampshire grants. 

In the colonial age land was the means of livelihood for the many, the basis of eco- 
nomic expansion, and frequently the source of arbitrary power for the few. In New 
York immense estates were engrossed through fraud, favoritism, and corruption. The 
class-conscious landed aristocracy controlled the government and administered the law 
in its own interests. Their tenants were subject to the heavy obligations of perpetual 
rents, tax burdens, alienation fees, the specter of insecurity, and the danger of ejectment. 
Without a voice in government there was no avenue open to them for redress except a 
refusal to pay rent or resort to violence. The story of conflict opens with the troubles 
of the poor Palatines during 1710-1720, followed by the border warfare during 1740-1760 
and the Great Rebellion of 1766. Next came the struggle for control of the New Hamp- 
shire grants, stemming from the rivalries of Yankee and Yorkist speculators in debatable 
lands as well as from the attempts of small farmers to obtain better terms. 

Dr. Mark’s study is based upon a wealth of sources, some in print, many in manu- 
script. The style of presentation is good and the attitude is one of detachment and yet 
of understanding. The time is now ripe for some capable scholar to gather into a syn- 
thesis the various agrarian troubles which beset the colonies. Such a history would 
reveal that the American Revolution was far more than an Anglo-American conflict. 


State University of Iowa Winrrep T. Root 


The Early Days of the Power Station Industry. By R. H. Parsons. Cambridge (Eng.) : 
University Press. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. viii, 217. $3.50. 


Electrical engineers who are curious about early methods and gadgets by which primi- 
tive electrical generating machinery was cajoled into delivering electrical current to 
consumers with a sufficient amount of constancy to be usable will find this book a mine 
of information. Economists and others interested in the relation of the electrical industry 
to general economic development and in the public aspects of the electric-power industry 
will be disappointed. 

Commercial use of electricity waited upon developments having to do with power 
production and lighting. Jablochkov’s and Brush’s arc lamp (1876) seems to have given 
the final stimulus and consequently led to considerable investment in the new industry. 
The incandescent lamp of Swan and Edison (1879) extended the potential demand for 
electricity by opening up a market in homes and factories. 

During the first twenty-five years of electric-power development there were several 
battles over methods of power production. Low-tension direct current was popular dur- 
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ing the seventies and eighties. But during the eighties (Mr. Parsons is not clear about 
exact dates) the popularity of this type of current transmission was disputed first 
by alternating current and, second, by high-tension direct current. The latter was ini- 
tiated by the Oxford Electric Company in 1891. 

The reasons why direct current remained popular in England beyond the turn of the 
century were several: each parish thought it ought to have its own power station; 
plants generating alternating current refused to change over from inefficient rope-and- 
belt-driven dynamos to directly driven ones; alternating plants could not shut down 
machinery during periods of light consumption of electricity ; worst of all, in alternating 
systems, any failure of the machinery resulted in the extinction of lamps in consumers’ 
houses. The only weaknesses of direct-current systems in those days were the rather 
large loss of current between batteries and mains, and the high rate of depreciation of 
the batteries. Mr. Parsons suggests, almost incredibly (p. 149), that the “battle of the 
systems” is not over; that technical improvements, which gave alternating current the 
edge after the 1890’s, may yet bring direct current back into public favor. 

Two other matters were in dispute: “prime movers” and power generators. In Eng- 
land, steam engines were the first “prime movers”; although by 1900 gas (not gasoline) 
engines were challenging steam. But, despite Sir Frederick Bramwell’s prophecy of 
1881, steam power seems to have been used almost exclusively after 1907. What strikes 
me as odd is that the possibility of water power as a “prime mover” does not seem to 
have occurred to Mr. Parsons; at any rate no mention is made of it. 

Initially, reciprocating engines were used as power generators; but as their efficiency 
was limited, they began to give way to turbine engines about 1891, some seven years after 
Sir Charles Parsons’s first turbo-generator was built. Without explaining why, Mr. 
R. H. Parsons maintains (p. 170): “but for the invention of the steam-turbine, the 
industry, as we know it today, could never have been created at all... .” 

Rates to consumers are mentioned on pp. 16, 24, 55-59, 77, and 193 (although one 
cannot verify this statement by reference to the index), but the economic problem of 
rate making is nowhere considered. There is some discussion of law suits against power 
companies because of dirt, noise, or vibration of power plants (pp. 47, 103-105). The 
last chapter of the book, “Legislation Affecting the Electrical Industry,” did not satisfy 
my curiosity. From it I learned only that Parliament favored publicly owned plants and 
competition among privately owned ones, and that Mr. Parsons thinks (p. 185) that the 
legislators’ attitude unreasonably discouraged industrial development in the early days. 


University of North Carolina F. H. BuntInG 


Master of the Mississippi: Henry Shreve and the Conquest of the Mississippi. By 
Florence L. Dorsey. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941. Pp. 301. $3.75. 


Here we have one of the popular coloratura biographies which are the delight of 
Sunday supplement editors and the bane of serious students. The subject of this biog- 
raphy is one deserving of a full-length treatment, for the brief sketches of Shreve 
hitherto available are quite unsatisfactory. This study, however, represents to an unfor- 
tunate degree an inflation rather than an extension of the existing literature. The wide 
gaps in the story which remain despite the author’s assiduous research are easily bridged 
over by the familiar devices of the historical novelist. Background of a sort is supplied 
in abundant measure, drawing verisimilitude from many works of contemporary travel 
and description. Against this Miss Dorsey projects her hero with filiopietistic care, 
giving him life and movement, thought, feeling, and dreams with a precision of detail 
which far overleaps the limits of the meager script supplied by the record. Again and 
again we are admitted to the innermost thoughts, moods, and musings of Shreve. We 
are shown how with this courageous pioneer, as with all great men, things rarely just 
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happen, provoked by chance or circumstance: they are the culmination of long, deep, and 
undocumented brooding, guided by prophetic vision. Thus, indeed, it may have been. 

Miss Dorsey’s theme is indicated in a subtitle: “The story of Henry Shreve, who 
taught a river to fetch and carry for the nation.” The first half of the book develops 
the familiar thesis that the steamboats introduced by Fulton on the western rivers were 
technically and commercially a failure. According to this view, Shreve, virtually single- 
handed, not only broke the legal monopoly which Fulton and his associates sought to 
enforce in the West, but devised the distinctive flatbottomed, high-pressure steamboat 
which made steam navigation a practical success on the western rivers, thus making 
possible the extraordinary material development which took place in the Mississippi 
Valley during the half century preceding the Civil War. In this part of the book Miss 
Dorsey has contributed nothing new, basing her sweeping claims for Shreve as the 
technological parent of western steamboating on the Democratic Review articles of 1848 
which have served as the chief source of the Shreve story as popularly known. 

The more original and useful part of the book is contained in the several chapters 
which cover Shreve’s career as superintendent of Federal river improvements in the 
West, 1827-1841. This section has a more substantial basis than the rest of the study. 
Many data are drawn from Shreve’s published reports, included in the annual reports 
of the Chief of Engineers, and from unpublished correspondence in the War Department 
Division of The National Archives. This material, however, is cited indiscriminately 
as “Letters,” without date, document number, or page reference, the practice employed 
in virtually all of Miss Dorsey’s citations. Despite the broader foundation, I find in this 
part of the study much the same oversimplification of the situation and the same exag- 
geration and overdramatization of Shreve’s role as in the story of the steamboat’s devel- 
opment. To counter the impression conveyed by Miss Dorsey that but for Shreve’s snag- 
boat and snag-removal activities the Mississippi would have remained a minor highway 
of commerce, one need only cite one of Shreve’s own reports in which he declared, in 
1835, that snags together with all other natural obstructions accounted for but one sixth 
of all steamboat accidents during the previous five years. 

Altogether it may be said that this biography instead of doing justice to the genuine 
achievements of Shreve will serve chiefly to inflate further a figure which is already 
attaining legendary proportions. 


The American University Lours C. HuNTER 


Land Tenure Policies at Home and Abroad. By William Henry Spiegel. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. xii, 171. $3.00. 


Land-tenure policies can best be understood when they are regarded as a part of the 
current agricultural policy of the country under consideration; the goals of agricultural 
policy largely determine the objectives of land-tenure policy. Hence the first three chap- 
ters of this book are devoted to examinations of such basic topics as the objectives of 
land-tenure policy, the legal background of land tenure in the United States, inheritance 
of farm land, forest-land tenure, and the relation of land tenure to taxation and farm 
credit. The fourth chapter gives a general discussion of farm tenancy, with particular 
reference to American policies, and a comparison of farm tenancy in Europe and the 
United States. 

The last two chapters dealing with current English and German land-tenure policies 
are the most interesting part of the book. Protectionism, increase in agricultural pro- 
duction, and subsidization of agriculture are common to both England and Germany, 
although the general public pays for the German subsidy in the form of higher prices, 
while in England a large part of the cost of direct subsidies is shifted to the taxpayer 
through a wise and progressive taxation system. In England, tenure policies focus about 
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the Agricultural Holdings Acts. These acts have centered on the regulation of landlord- 
tenant relations, particularly with respect to the problem of farm improvements. Accom- 
panying the successive infringements on the rights of the landlords has been an increase 
in propaganda for public ownership. 

Regimentation appears to be the keynote of Nazi land-tenure policies as well as of 
Nazi agricultural policy. Through legislation or compulsion, governmental control 
extends, via the German Entailed Farms Law of 1933, to rents, prices, lease forms, and 
land inheritance. “Agricultural policy under the Nazi regime,” Mr. Spiegel concludes, “is 
full of tendencies which are often incompatible with each other. The gravest incom- 
patibility seems to be the attempt to favor commercial farming for the market and to 
increase the output, while everything is done to strengthen the precapitalistic attitudes 
and dispositions of the farm population.” 


Washington, D. C. GLeNn T. BARTON 


Workers Before and After Lenin. By Manya Gordon. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1941. Pp. 524. $4.00. 


This philippic against Stalin differs from those of Citrine, Gide, and Lyons in that 
it substitutes official Soviet material for firsthand observation. This method enables Miss 
Gordon to cover much time and space in selecting evidence (and Soviet “self-criticism” 
offers some juicy bits) with which to indict every aspect of the Soviet experiment: 
wages, hours, food, clothing, shelter, trade-unions, medical facilities, social security, 
education, the Five-Year Plans, and the collectivization of agriculture. The argument 
might have been more convincing had not Miss Gordon tried to prove that the Russian 
people were better off under the Romanovs than under the Bolsheviks, if she had not 
limited herself to pointing out only the worst features of the Soviet regime, and if she 
had not assumed that the sacrificing of living standards to speed industrialization was 
simply criminal nonsense. Let us hope that after the war scholars will strive to present 
a more balanced picture of a country so difficult to understand. 


Washington, D. C. H. R. WEINSTEIN 


The Development of the Cooperage Industry in the United States, 1620-1940. By Frank- 
lin B. Coyne. Chicago: Lumber Buyers’ Publishing Company, 1940. Pp. 111. $2.00. 


The cooperage industry would not be ranked by many people as of first importance; 
nevertheless the compiler of this book succeeds in showing that it has had a strategical 
place in western economy. In a lively introduction, he sings the praises of the barrel, 
the most generally satisfactory container yet devised by man. Not even today can it be 
supplanted by iron or tin contraptions—though admittedly the humble tin can has given it 
hard competition. 

Mr. Coyne is editor of the trade journals devoted to the various sections of the wood 
trade. He therefore stands in the apostolical succession of Hotchkiss and Defebaugh, 
who, before him, wrote instructively on the industry. His little book, while not so ambi- 
tious as its predecessors, conveys a very fair understanding of the cooperage industry, 
its history and significance. 

Perhaps to the economic historian, the most significant point is the way in which even 
cooperage has been affected by the industrial revolution. There are various descriptions 
of this and of the machines which came into existence in the industry as a result of 
increased demand. 

One simple explanation the author does not give: how to head a barrel without losing 
your temper. That apart, the mysteries of the cooper’s art he very adequately describes. 


A. R. M. Lower 
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Government Handout. A Study in the Administration of the Public Lands, 1875-1891. 
By Harold Hathaway Dunham. Lithoprinted and published by the author, New York, 
1941. Pp. vi, 364. 


This political history of the General Land Office and of legislation affecting its admin- 
istration of the public lands during the years 1875 to 1891 describes the difficulties of an 
administrative agency whose staff was not increased as its obligations expanded. Mr. 
Dunham, who is professor of history at Wagner College, argues that the inefficiency 
of the office and frauds involved in the disposal of the public lands are to be laid largely 
at the door of Congress for failing to expand the personnel and to adopt the reforms 
suggested by successive commissioners. He shows that when Congress and the General 
Land Office attempted to protect settlers’ rights in the conflict with railroads, cattle 
and mining companies the courts were generally on the side of vested interests. The 
most valuable feature of the book is a brief discussion of the mortgage loans made to 
preémptors on the public lands who later relinquished their claims. The more critical 
examination of the careers of Carl Schurtz and Henry M. Teller than is accorded them 
by their recent biographers is also welcome. Otherwise, Mr. Dunham has followed a 
path already well marked by Hibbard, Ise, and Cameron, and he throws little additional 
light on Federal land policy and land disposal. 


Cornell University Pau WALLACE GATES 


Gloucestershire: A Study in Local Government, 1590-1640. By William Bradford 
Willcox. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. ix, 348. $3.00. 


To one not especially enamored of that combination of antiquarianism and political 
science, so-called, known as the history of local administration, an account of the gov- 
ernment of a relatively remote English county in the relatively remote period of the 
first half of the seventeenth century may well seem much ado about little, nor could it be 
expected to appeal to a large audience. Yet no one can read Mr. Willcox’s book 
through without an increase not only of knowledge but of interest. Both as to what it 
narrates and in what it suggests, it makes an important contribution to our concept of 
the period preceding the civil wars, for it often suggests, even where it does not enlarge 
on, a variety of problems of far wider interest than the affairs of the community which 
it describes. It reveals, among other things, that the Stuart monarchy was by no means 
so absolute in fact as it appears in the pages of more pretentious works on that subject. 
If there were no other evidence to this effect, it may be found in the footnotes, checking, 
modifying, or even contradicting the generalizations of the writers of those works. From 
these, if from nothing else, it is apparent that in such a field as this the exception was in 
many instances the rule and that a true picture of the period cannot be drawn from the 
activities of national councils, chambers, or Parliament. If in no other way—and there 
are many—this volume forms a valuable commentary on what actually happened in that 
controversial and controverted period. 

Mr. Willcox has one great gift. He clothes the dry bones of his subject with flesh and 
blood. He has something of the Maitland touch of personifying laws and customs and 
procedure and making them alive. He has a gift of style all too rare among those who 
have ventured into this field of scholarship. If one may say so without offense, his talents 
may be regarded as superior to his subject. From his book one gains the feeling of an 
active, energetic, sometimes turbulent society, busy with its everyday affairs, connected 
with, but more or less independent of, central authority, vigorous and extremely alive, 
not the static and rather dreary picture which is so often presented to us as that of a 
backward community of that period. Its title indicates that it is a study in local gov- 
ernment, but its pages reveal that it is more than that. It is the study of a community in 
various aspects, legal, it is true, but also economic, social, even political, so that despite 
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the potential aridity of the subject, it is a readable, even an entertaining volume, his- 
torically as well as what may be called socially important. If it lacks anything it is a 
certain ignoring of the wider implications of its period, a certain lack of reference to the 
secondary literature of its own subject. Its insistence on the breaches rather than the 
following of the law is natural in a volume whose materials naturally are concerned with 
the former rather than the latter. It may be doubted whether the turbulence of the 
inhabitants of the Forest of Dean was greater than that of the fen dwellers of East 
Anglia, or even that of certain dalesmen or even town dwellers in the north. It may be 
questioned whether resistance to the decrees of the central authorities, passive or active, 
in Gloucestershire was greater than that in many other communities in England, or 
peculiar in any way to Gloucester. To this Mr. Willcox would doubtless agree, and it 
may be hoped that the talents he has revealed in this careful and interesting study may 
some day be applied to a wider field that will still further illuminate the dark period 
preceding the civil wars. 
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Early Gild Records of Toulouse. Edited with an Introduction by Sister Mary Ambrose 
Mulholland. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. li, 193. $3.00. 


In nearly every branch of early economic history, studies of the public or corporate 
regulation of economic life have furnished the most general and most easily available 
information and have, as a rule, preceded the detailed investigation of individual enter- 
prise. Such studies are of great value. They demonstrate the external organization of a 
given industry or branch of commerce; they cast much light on methods and technique ; 
and they illustrate the current trends of social and economic theory. What they fre- 
quently fail to illuminate is the varied reality of business life. Regulatory legislation 
ordinarily contains little precise information as to the size of the individual enterprise, 
the relative standard of living it could maintain, the practical problems of management, 
the personal interrelations of employer and worker, the place of the entrepreneur in 
industries involving a division of labor, and a number of other social and economic 
questions that could be answered only through the study of entrepreneurial records. 
There is all too little indication in the published statute, with its pious and stereotyped 
preamble, of the conflict of personal, class, and political interests that must have played 
a part in its formulation. And one can only guess how frequently its regulations were 
broken by individual practice. In short, such documents tell us much that is invaluable, 
but not all that we should like to know. 

These introductory remarks apply directly, if more ungraciously than is justified, to 
the value of Sister Mary Ambrose Mulholland’s scholarly edition of the statutes of the 
gilds of Toulouse between the years 1270 and 1322. Here is an almost unique collection 
of the statutes, for the most part hitherto unpublished, of nineteen crafts during a crucial 
period in the economic history of southern France, when gilds were in the process of 
formal organization and when the royal power was just beginning to encroach on the 
autonomy of urban economic life. There can be no doubt that it is a valuable collection. 
And the editor has done her work with altogether admirable thoroughness and intelli- 
gence. She has supplied all the requisite critical apparatus and has prefixed to the text 
a masterly analysis of the material it contains. It is in no sense a criticism of the editor’s 
’ work that this book raises more questions than it answers. I stress its limitations only 
in the hope that the editor, or some equally capable scholar, may be able to carry the 
work further by a study of whatever contemporary sources of a different kind may be 
extant. 


New York University W. K. FEercuson 
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ERRATUM: In the last paragraph of his review of H. B. Parkes’s Recent America, 
B. B. Kendrick commented upon the “relatively high price” ($4.50) of the book in com- 
parison with the prices of other texts. It should be noted that while the trade price is 
$4.50, the text edition sells for $3.50. 
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ANNUAL. MEETING 
of the 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 
ASSOCIATION 


The second annual meeting of the Economic History Association 
will be held at Williamstown, Massachusetts, September 4-5, 1942. 
The program which is being arranged by a committee of which Pro- 
fessor F..C. Lane of the Johns Hopkins University is chairman 
will consist of morning and evening sessions on September 4, and 
morning and afternoon sessions on September 5. A visit to Mount 
Hope Farm has been arranged for the afternoon of September 4. 
Professor Edwin F. Gay will preside at the annual banquet on Satur- 
day evening and the main address will be delivered by a distin- 
guished European economic historian. , 


A tentative program, subject to change because of the exigencies 
of war, has been arranged with the following papers: 


The Newspaper in Economic Development ‘Harold A. Innis 
(Toronto) 
Tradition and Environment—TIn the Agri- 
culture of the Southwest Sanford A. Mosk 
(California) 
The Bankers of Medieval Bruges (Illus- 
trated ) Raymond de Roover 
(Jacksonville, Ill.) 


A Critique of Locational Theory Edgar M. Hoover 
( Michigan) 
Locational Theory and the Cotton Textile 
Industry Seth Hammond 
(Illinois) 
The Branches of the First Bank of the 
United States James O. Wettereau 
(New York) ~— 


Merchandizing in the Old South Lewis O. Atherton 


( Missouri) 


Selective Breeding—Past and Present.... E. Parmalee Prentice 
(Mt. Hope Farm) 


Unless circumstances necessitate change, headquarters for the 
Second Annual Meeting will be at the Garfield Club, where lodgings 
are available at $1.50 a day. Hotel accommodations will also be 

- available at the Williams Inn at $4.00, $3.50, $3.00, $2.50, and $2.00. 
Inquiries about local arrangements may be addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Local Arrangements Committee, Professor Walter B. 


| Smith, Williams College. 














